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ad THING of beauty,” says the 
A pee: “is a joy forever.” The 

Boston Public Garden is a spot 
of great beauty; and it is fervently to 
be hoped that no superficial or sacri- 
ficial hand will prevent its being a joy 
forever. 

A little more than forty years ago 
this beautiful adjunct of Boston Com- 
mon, if we may so call it, was little 
more than waste land, with water cov- 
ering a part of it. The writer, who at 
that time lived in the immediate vicin- 
ity, has often gone fishing and sailing 
on the Back Bay, which at that time 
extended from near the present Ar- 
lington Street to Brookline and cov- 
ered the territory from Tremont 
Street above Dover Street to the 
Mill Dam Road, or “Western Exten- 
sion” as it was sometimes called, be- 
ing the continuation of Beacon Street 
to Brookline. 

In the early history of Boston we 
find that there were a number of coves 
extending into the peninsula, among 
which were the South Cove, the Great 
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Cove and the Mill Cove. Had the 
waters of Back Bay been called, as 
Dr. Shurtleff in his history of Boston 
suggested they should have been, 
West Cove, that most beautiful sec- 
tion of our city would probably now 
be known as “The West End”—as it 
should be. A reason for retaining 
the name of Back Bay is that another 
section of the city, known in its early 
history as New Boston and later as 
West Boston, has since been called 
the West End, which correctly speak- 
ing it is not. 

The Public Garden was originally 
a part of the Common; but a great 
fire occurring on Pearl and Atkinson 
Streets, “whereby the seven old rope- 
walks were destroyed in 1794, the 
town’s people opened their hearts, 
though they closed their senses,” and 
resolved to grant the flats at the bot- 
tom of the Common for the erection 
of six new buildings in place of those 
destroyed, on condition that no more 
ropewalks should be built between 
Pearl and Atkinson Streets. “This 
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From a photograph in the possession of the Bostonian Society, 
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A VIEW FROM THE CORNER OF BEACON AND CHARLES STREETS IN 1860 SHOWING 
A PORTION OF THE PRESENT PUBLIC GARDEN. 


rash act,”’ says Dr. Shurtleff, “lost to 
the town the old ‘Round Marsh,’ 
which had always been a part of the 
Common or training field; and it was 
not until the first year of the elder 
Quincy’s mayoralty that the lost estate 
was regained by paying the owners 
the large sum (as it was then consid- 
ered) of fifty-five thousand dollars,— 
the land being reconveyed in Febru- 
ary, 1824, it having been out of the 
possession of the town thirty years.” 

In August, 1843, the street on the 
southerly side, known as “the exten- 
sion of Boylston Street,” was laid out 
by a survey by AIl- 
exander Wadsworth, 
and thus the south- 
ern boundary was 
fixed. The western 
boundary was es- 
tablished as late as 
December, 1856, by 
the tripartite indent- 
ure executed by the 
commissioners of the 
Commonwealth, the 
3oston Water 
Power Company 
and the City of Bos- 
ton. This agree- 


ment received the approval of Mayor 
Alexander H. Rice the following De- 
cember. By it a narrow strip of land 
was annexed to the northern part of 
the Garden, and a new avenue, now 
Arlington Street, was laid out. The 
northern or northwestern boundary, 
as has already been stated, is Beacon 
Street. 

After the purchase of the land in 
1824, an attempt was made by the 
City Council to sell it again for build- 
ing purposes, and the question being 
much agitated it was referred to the 
citizens and all propositions relative 





From a photograph in the possession of the Bostonian Society. 
THE CONSERVATORY FORMERLY IN THE PUBLIC GARDEN. 
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to its sale were negatived. In Septem- 
ber, 1837, Horace Gray and others 
petitioned for the use of the land for 
a Public Garden, which petition was 
granted under certain conditions in 
November of the same year. This 
permission, with similar conditions, 
was granted again in 1839; and 
Horace Gray, Charles P. Curtis, 
George Darracott and others were 
incorporated as the “Proprietors of 
the Botanic Garden in Boston.” They 
erected a conservatory for plants and 
birds, north of Beacon Street and 
west of Charles Street, which was 
for a while quite a place of attrac- 
tion, until it was destroyed by fire. 
In this connection it should be said 
of Mr. Horace Gray, to his ever- 
lasting credit, that by early and per- 
sistent efforts in the right direction 
he did more for the preservation to 
the city of the territory which be- 
came the Public Garden than any 
other citizen of Boston of his day. 
‘To him and a few other kindred 
spirits are we in great ‘measure in- 
debted for the oasis of beauty that 
now gladdens the heart and delights 
the eye of every true lover of nature 
‘and its adornments. 

_ Other attempts to sell the Public 
“Garden were made in the City 
Council in 1842 and 1843, but they 
proved unavailing; still others 
were made in 1849 and 1850, but 
these also were finally defeated. In 
1856 the tripartite agreement was 
made, and the question of building 
upon the Public Garden was con- 
sidered settled. 

In April, 1859, an act was approved 
by the governor establishing a bound- 
ary line between the cities of Boston 
and Roxbury and authorizing the fill- 
ing up of the Back Bay. Provision 
was made by this act that no build- 
ings should be erected between Ar- 
lington and Charles Streets; and 
three commissioners were appointed 
by Governor Banks and Mayor Lin- 
coln “to make an award to the city in 
consequence of relinquishing the 
right to erect buildings on the strip of 





land acquired by the city by the tri- 
partite agreement of 1856.” This act 
was submitted to the citizens on the 
twenty-sixth of April, 1859, with the 
following result: 6,287 voted in favor 
of accepting the act, and but 99 
against it. The act being accepted, 
commissioners were appointed by the 
governor, viz., Hon. Josiah G. Ab- 
bott, George B. Upton and Hon. 
George S. Boutwell; and they on the 
first day of July of the same year pub- 
lished their award, giving to the city 
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From a drawing by William M. Hunt. 
HORACE GRAY. 

two parcels of land, containing 44,800 
feet, for the relinquishment of the 
right to build upon the strip of land 
east of Arlington Street, containing 
about 118,000 feet, both parcels sub- 
ject to the restriction that nothing but 
dwelling houses should be erected 
thereon. 

During the progress of these nego- 
tiations great efforts were made by 
a public-spirited citizen, Hon. David 
Sears, for preserving the Back Bay 
lands as free as possible from build- 
ings, suggesting a pond of salt water 
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of some forty acres 
for sanitary pur- 
poses, to be called 
“Silver Lake.” The 
beautiful Common- 
wealth Avenue and 
the adjacentstreets, 
with their splendid 
public and private 
buildings, now 
cover a great part 
of the territory 
where the lake was 
to be made, having 
become to the city 
of Boston and pri- 
vate individuals a 
golden plain in lieu 
of a silver lake. 
After the accept- 
ance of the act of 
1859, the subject of further improving 
the Public Garden was discussed by 
the city government and finally re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Com- 
mon and Public Squares, “to report a 
plan of improvement and the esti- 
mated cost thereof.” In the succeed- 
ing October, Alderman Crane, the 
chairman of the committee, submitted 
a detailed plan containing much in- 
formation, accompanied with a plan 
for the laying out of the Garden, and 
recommended the concurrence of the 
Board of Aldermen with the Common 
Council in the passage of the order 
relating to the subject as amended by 
that branch of the city government in 
September. This report was printed 
and subsequently adopted. The adop- 
tion of that order accomplished the 
desired effect; and from that time to 
the present day constant improve- 
ments have taken place under the able 
management of those having it in 
charge, until it can truly be said that 
no other similar space in the world de- 
voted to the purposes of a public gar- 
den surpasses it in attractiveness and 
beauty. This is the writer’s belief after 
extensive travel abroad and inourown 
country; and he is supported in it by 
gentlemen of culture whose judgment 
and knowledge are better thanhisown. 
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The Garden con- 
tains about twenty- 
four acres. It is 
surrounded by an 
iron fence, which 
was erected in 1862 
at a cost of $25,000. 
In the opinion of 
many, the Garden 
would be vastly im- 
proved by the re- 
moval of this fence, 
as has been done 
on the Tremont 
Street side of the 
Common; but as to 
its practicability 
there would prob- 
ably be the same di- 
versity of opinion 
as there was in the 
latter case. The pond or. lake, 
which is of irregular shape, was 
constructed in 1859, and has an 
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three acres. At 


area of about 
the northerly part there is a foun- 
tain which, though not of ambitious 
proportions, yet in its fan-like flow of 
water is ever a cool and refreshing 
attraction and addition to the beauty 


of the spot. An island of Liliputian 
dimensions covered with a growth of 
luxuriant willows also adorns this 
part of the lake. Like Boston itself, 
it was once a peninsula; but it proved 
such a trysting place for lovers that 
the cruel forester felt obliged to sever 
its connection with the. mainland. 

As the days shorten, nature’s winter 
covering of sparkling ice is ardently 
watched and waited for by the de- 
scendants of the boys who a hundred 
years and more ago bearded the 
irascible Governor Gage in his den; 
and when at last the all important 
question, “Will it bear?” is answered 
in the affirmative, the frozen waters 
are covered by a gay throng of happy 
youth, whose skates glisten in the sun 
and whose merry voices ring out joy- 
ously on the air. 

A fine bridge of a single span was 


thrown over the pond in 1867. A 
little west of this bridge one of the 
most beautiful city views which one 
can be privileged to enjoy may be 
had. Facing the Common, one has a 
little to one’s left the State House, 
with its gilded dome, crowning the 
summit of Beacon Hill, while Mil- 
more’s lofty Soldiers’ Monument is 
seen before one, towering above the 
foliage of the Common. In the near 
distance the tall and graceful spire of 
Park Street Church adds its old-time 
beauty and simplicity to the charming 
landscape. The fine new business 
structures on Boylston Street are at 
one’s right, and Arlington Street with 
its modern church and stately resi- 
dences is at one’s back; whileall about 
one umbrageous trees, ferny nooks, 
aromatic shrubs and a wealth of flow- 
ers, with the placid lake at one’s feet, 
complete the picture. 

While Alderman Crane was chair- 
man of the Committee on the Com- 
mon and Public Squares, a liberal ap- 
propriation was made for completing 
the Public Garden. Under the super- 
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intendence of James Slade, the city 
engineer, the flower beds and paths 
were laid out by Mr. John Galvin, the 
then city forester, in accordance with 
the plan of George F. Meacham, the 
architect. In 1861 five granite basins 
with fountains were placed in differ- 
ent parts of the area and much orna- 
mental work was done in the en- 
closure. In one of these basins is a 
beautiful statue of Venus, in marble, 
the gift of the late John D. Bates, the 
first work of art placed in the Garden. 
Another figure presented by Mrs. 
Tudor occupies a prominent position. 

The first statue placed in the Gar- 
den was that of Edward Everett, 
modelled at Rome in 1866 by William 
W. Story, and cast in bronze at 
Munich. It was presented to the city 
in November, 1867, and is in the north 
part of the Garden, near Beacon 
Street. The Ether Monument, the 
gift of Thomas Lee, stands near the 
northwest corner of the enclosure. It 
was dedicated in June, 1868, on which 
occasion Dr. Henry J. Bigelow deliv- 
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ered the presentation address and 
Mayor Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, with a 
few well-chosen remarks, accepted the 
monument on behalf of the city. 

The stately equestrian statue of 
Washington, modelled by Thomas 
Ball and cast in bronze at the Chic- 
opee works in Massachusetts, faces 
Commonwealth Avenue near Arling- 
ton Street. It was dedicated on the 
third of July, 1869, with an-address by 
Hon. Alexander H. Rice and words of 
acceptance by Mayor Shurtleff. Many 
critics and humorists have made 
merry over some of Boston's outdoor 
statues ; and.it must be confessed that 
some of them deserve all the sharp 
things that have been said about them. 
Some of the statues on the Public 
Garden have been the targets of this 
criticism. Wendell Phillips’s refer- 
ence to the Edward Everett as point- 
ing the way to Brighton is likely al- 
ways to stick to that statue. But 
Ball’s equestrian statue of Washing- 
ton is a noble work, admired by all. It 
is not only something of which Boston 
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EDWARD EVERETT. 


is proud, but is undoubtedly the finest 
equestrian statue in America, and one 
of the finest in the world. 

The statue of Charles Sumner was 
placed in the Garden, April 29, 1878, 
and is the work of Thomas Ball. On 
the occasion of its dedication a eulogy 
was delivered by Hon. Carl Schurz. 
In 1889 a statue of Colonel Thomas 
Cass, the hero of the Massachusetts 
Ninth Regiment in the Civil War, was 
placed in the Public Garden. This 
statue, which was of granite and en- 
tirely unworthy of its surroundings, 
has been recently removed and an ex- 
cellent one in bronze by R. F. Brooks 
erected in its place. This is the last 
statue placed in the Garden, and will 
probably remain so, as other localities 
in the expanding city better adapted 
to the purpose are constantly opening. 

When the plan for the laying out of 
the Public Garden was made by Mr. 
Meacham, it was considered by some 
of the citizens of Boston in, as well as 
out of the city government, that the 
municipal buildings should be placed 
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CHARLES SUMNER. 


within its boundary, and much dis- 
cussion was devoted to the subject. 
Fortunately for the city, this project 
was ultimately disapproved by the 
passage of the act of 1859, and the 
present City Hall on School Street 
was begun in 1862 and dedicated in 
1865. Some fruitless attempts have 
since been made to revive the project ; 
but it is safe to say that the citizens 
of Boston will never allow the beauti- 
ful Garden to be infringed upon in 
that direction, or used for any other 
purpose than that for which it was 
originally and happily designed. 

In 1879 Mr. William Doogue was 
appointed by Mayor Cobb to succeed 
Mr. Galvin as city forester; and the 
fact that through all the changing ad- 
ministrations to the present time he 
has been appointed or elected to that 
important office is in itself sufficient 
proof that he has performed his duties 
successfully. His efforts to make the 
Public Garden the beautiful place 
which it is to-day are warmly appre- 
ciated, and his skill in the arrange- 
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ment of shrubs and 
flowers has been com- 
mented upon by many 
men of acknowledged 
ability in landscape 
gardening. Mr. 
Doogue is ever willing 
to impart information 
to citizens and the 
many strangers who 
visit the Garden during 
the summer; and the 
writer is indebted to 
him for his matter re- 
lating to the trees, 
shrubs and _ flowers, 
and their arrangement 
and protection. 
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nine; birch, thirteen. 
There are four- 


teen catalpas, the beau- 
tiful blossoms of which 
much resemble _ or- 
chids; the fringe tree, 
with its flowers of pure 
white when coming 
into leaf; eleven horse- 
chestnuts of a choice 
variety, bearing a 
crimson blossom; and 
fourteen crabs, bearing 
a double flower of a 
delicate rose and white. 
The hawthorns in dif- 
ferent varieties show a 
mass of pink, crimson 


“Everybody knows” and white blossoms; 
this and that, say the SUPERINTENDENT WILLIAM DOOGUE. and there are seven 
novelist and the journalist, who  koelreuteria or varnish trees, whose 
then proceed to tell what they leaves are very beautiful, having the 
know everybody does not know. appearance of being highly varnished. 


It may be safely said that every Bos- 
tonian and many of their New Eng- 
land friends are cognizant of the fact 
that Boston has a Public Garden to 
be proud of; yet comparatively few 
are aware of the number and variety 
of trees and shrubs within its limited 
area, or the thousand times greater 
number of flowering plants that rap- 
idly follow each other in a season’s 
display. Were the writer statistically 
inclined, which he is not, it would be 
a tax upon the brain to give even an 
approximate approach to the number 
of flowers alone which annually adorn 
the Garden and crown its beauties. 
For instance, the tulips, the bulbs of 
which slumber so long in their wintry 
beds, are, in the full glory of thei 
resurrection growth, set out in num- 
bers well-nigh incredible. 

There are more than thirty varie- 
ties of trees, numbering in all over 
six hundred. The elms take the lead, 
there being about two hundred, com- 
prising the American, English and 
Dutch. The maples of different va- 
rieties follow, of which there are near- 
ly one hundred; then the magnolia, of 
which there are fifty; poplar, thirty- 
six; thorn, twenty-four ; willow, forty- 


Among others are the gingko, car- 
agana, Kentucky coffee, locust, 
beech, linden, larch, tree of heaven, 
cherry, laburnum, peach, plum, oak 
and ash. 

The question has often been asked 
why there are no evergreens in the 
Garden. They will not thrive there, 
the ground being too marshy for their 
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FLOWER BULBS READY FOR PLANTING. 


growth. The experiment has often 
been tried, but without success, not- 
withstanding great pains have been 
taken with their culture. There are 
over twenty varieties of shrubs, of 
which the rhododendrons constitute 
the greater part, there being more 
than twelve hundred of these magnifi- 
cent plants; the syringa leads next in 
number, followed by the philadelphus 
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or mock orange ; 
then comes the 
viburnum (ar- 
rowroot); close- 
ly succeeding 
this is the enony- 
mous or spindle 
tree, the cornus 
(dogwood), cy- 
donia (quince), 
forsythia or gold- 
en bell, the 
lonicera. (honey- 
suckle), and oth- 
ers of different 
varieties. 
Among the 
shrubs, where 
it properly be- 
longs, is the African hibiscus, 
which deserves especial mention. In 
appearance the hibiscus shrubs are 
not unlike the graceful young maple 
saplings standing at intervals among 
them, except for the gorgeous beauty 
of the flowers, which hang like great 
blazing stars above their thin but 
handsome foliage. Being of tropical 
origin, though accommodating itself 
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to our midsummer temperature, the 
hibiscus at other seasons demands the 
heat of the conservatory to recall its 
native clime. Though it is by no 
means new to the Garden, having 
been displayed in midsummer for sev- 
eral seasons, the public has never be- 
ccme very familiar with it. About 
the base of the Washington statue 
may usually be seen several varieties 
with double flowers, others that blos- 
som in shades of yellow. They are 
well worth the particular attention of 
the visitor through their short dura- 
tion of only a few weeks. 


There are over one hundred raised 
vases with palms, hydrangeas and 
other flowering shrubs, interspersed 
among the trees, making a fine fea- 


ture of the Garden. In the arrange- 
ment of the beds the more lofty plants 
are generally given locations off the 
main walks, their height making 
them sufficiently conspicuous, and 
their distance giving them a more pic- 
turesque position in the general plan 
of the Garden. The agave and cactus 
beds, of which there are several, in- 
cluding the two large raised beds 
north and south of the Washington 
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statue, are prominent features in the 
background, serving to give variety 
to the rare and beautiful exotics of 
varied kinds. The four larger beds 
immediately around the statue usually 
contain the rare pandanus veitchii, 
while agaves and pineapple plants fill 
the other four beds. These beds are 
bordered with echeveria, giving a 
highly burnished effect. 

But it is impossible to individualize 
further the many and diversified ef- 
fects which, each in harmony with the 
other, produce unitedly the fine and 
beautiful result. I do not wish either 





to go into technicalities and classifica- 
tions so far as to be of interest only 
to the special botanical student. In 
giving these details to the extent that 
I do, I do not emphasize too strongly 
the part played by the great variety of 
trees and shrubs and flowers in the 
Public Garden in ministering not only 
to the pleasure of the people of Bos- 
ton, but in promoting their education 
in a field so beautiful and fascinating. 

The first display of early spring is 
that of hyacinths and crocuses, which 
often show their beautiful colorings 
above the “sugar snows” of April. 
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This might aptly be called “a curtain 
raiser” for the grand transformation 
scene that is soon to follow, which, as 
the vernal season draws to a close, 
opens with the first grand display of 
tulips, when these awake from their 
long sleep and lift their heads in all 
their prismatic gloriestothesun. There 
are about four hundred beds of these 
brilliant flowers in the Garden, num- 
bering over four hundred thousand 
plants, the general design being to 
have the beds of two colors or shades, 
one being the centre, withthe contrast- 
ing color in the border. The largest 
and most conspicuous beds are in the 





vicinity of the statues and main walks. 
Among the different varieties may be 
_mentioned Couleur de Cardinal, 
Royal Golden, Rose Luisante, Stan- 
ley, Thomas Moore, Cottage Maid, 
White Swan, Prince of Austria and 
Joost Van Vondel. In the intervals 
between the large tulip beds and on 
corners of intersecting walks are 
small round beds, planted in colors 
and shades which add to the general 
effect and so artistically arranged 
that they are not monotonous to the 
eye. The groundwork of these beds 
is of English daisies and pansies, 
which increase much by their quiet 
beauty the effect of the display. 


After the tulips are shorn of their 
glories, pansies, daisies, forget-me- 
nots, the primroses and other minor 
flowers usher in the rose show, which 
is due about the tenth of June. There 
will be the present year some twenty 
to thirty thousand plants, whose blos- 
soms will shed their fragrance on the 
opening summer and delight the eye 
with a variety of color. Following 
the roses will come the rhododen- 
drons and the lilium longiflorum, giv- 
ing a brilliant effect to the Garden. 
From the first to the middle of July, 
the hydrangeas will add their charms 
to the scene. Then follows the sum- 


mer bedding, consisting of tropical, 
sub-tropical, coniferous and _ holly 
beds, concluding with the display of 
lilium lancifolium in varieties of red, 
rose and white. The tropical plants 
continue their attractions until the 
early frosts, when the bedding for the 
tulips takes place; and “stern winter 
comes at last and shuts the scene.” 
Such, then, is the Boston Public 
Garden of to-day, which, having over- 
come by the persistent efforts of a 
handful of patriotic citizens the men- 
aces of its early vicissitudes, pre- 
sents to the visitor at the opening of 
the twentieth century a public exhibi- 
tion of horticultural beauty such as 
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can be seen perhaps in no other city 
of the Union. To the wealthy owner 
of private conservatories and exten- 
sive grounds, who makes Boston his 
tarrying place for a few brief months 
of the vear, it may seem a matter of 
little consequence ; but to the average 
citizen and the poorer classes, whose 
labors confine them to the city during 
the entire year, and whose love of 
nature and its adornments could be 
gratified in no other way, it is indeed 
a thing of beauty and a joy, one of the 
greatest blessings of his life. If one 
will visit the Garden on a sweet Sun- 
day in June and watch the visitors 
from the various 
classes of life, 
listen to their ex- 
pressions of ad- 
miration, and wit- 
ness the glow of 
delight upon their 
faces, one will 
come away with 
the feeling that 
the money and 
care bestowed 
upon this spot 
work infinite good 
by its refining in- 
fluence and the 
opportunities it 
furnishes to satisfy 
the longings for 
the beauties of na- 
ture which per- 
vade the mass of 





people in the humbler walks of life. 
Nor shouid the educational influences 
of the successive displays be lost 
sight of, offering as they do a con- 
stant opportunity of studying the 
habits of plant life in its varied forms, 
an opportunity which could be had in 
no other way in a great city. 

All honor, then, to those who con- 
ceived the Public Garden, and to 
those who during the long years have 
developed its beauties. No place con- 
tributes more to the enjoyment and 
the pleasure of the ever-increasing 
number of visitors who come to Bos- 
ton during the summer months. 
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Many will remember how it was 
thronged early and late by the young 
people of the Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety, who held their great national 
convention here a few summers ago. 
Similarly it will give delight to the 
thousands who come this summer to 
the international convention of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations ; 
and next year it will give joy to other 
visiting thousands. To the people oi 
Boston themselves it gives joy ever. 
On the May Sunday when the happy 


crowds saunter past the tulip beds; 
in the midsummer evening when, sit- 
ting in some secluded spot beside the 
shimmering waters of the pond, one 
finds it hard to believe that one is 
within a stone’s throw of the tumult 
of the city; at noonday on a winter 
Saturday, when the sun looks down 
on the white expanse merry with a 
hundred skaters—in every aspect the 
Boston Public Garden is one of the 
loveliest and dearest spots in Boston 
Town. 





THE FIRST MEMORIAL DAY. 


By Minna Irving. 


ENEATH an apple tree too old 
B By many a year to yield, 
The soldiers dug a hasty grave 
Upon the battlefield. 
They laid within the shallow pit 
The bodies of the slain, 
Their broken sabres in their hands, 
And smoothed the earth again. 


Chill Autumn on the naked mound 
Let fall her withered leaves ; 

Gray Winter sowed his silver flakes 
And reaped his snowy sheaves ; 

And May, returning to her haunts, 
A pall of velvet spread 

Of vivid emerald, soft and deep, 
Above the hero-dead. 


The apple tree that springs before 
Withheld its wealth of bloom, 

Put forth on every twig a wreath 
All whiteness and perfume. 

Its trailing branches swept the turf 
Still moist with morning showers, 

And lo! the slumbers of the brave 
Were garlanded with flowers. 
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EL DORADO: A KANSAS RECESSIONAL. 
By Willa Sibert Cather. 


I. 


fortunate as to have travelled 

in western Kansas will re- 
member the Solomon valley for its 
unique and peculiar desolation. The 
river is a turbid, muddy little stream, 
that crawls along between naked 
bluffs, choked and split by sand bars, 
and with nothing whatever of that 
fabled haste to reach the sea. Though 
there can be little doubt that the Sol- 
omon is heartily disgusted with the 
country through which it flows, it 
makes no haste to quit it. Indeed, it 
is one of the most futile little 
streams under the sun, and never gets 
anywhere. Its sluggish current splits 
among the sand bars and buries itself 
in the mud until it literally dries up 
from weariness and ennui, without 
ever reaching anything. The hot 
winds and the river have been con- 
tending for the empire of the valley 
for years, and the river has had de- 
cidedly the worst of it. Never hav- 
ing been a notably ambitious stream, 
in time it grew tired of giving its 
strength to moisten barren fields and 
corn that never matured. Beyond the 
river with its belt of amber wood- 
land rose the bluffs, ragged, broken, 
covered with shaggy red grass and 
bare of trees, save for the few stunted 
oaks that grew upon their steep 
sides. They were pathetic little trees, 
that sent their roots down through 
thirty feet of hard clay bluff to the 
river level. They were as old as the 
first settler could remember, and yet 
no one could assert that they had 
ever grown an inch. They seldom, 
if ever, bore acorns; it took all the 
nourishment that soil could give just 
to exist. There was a sort of myste- 
rious kinship between those trees and 


Pork who have been so un- 


the men who lived, or tried to live, 
there. They were alike in’ more 
ways than one. 

Across the river stretched the level 
land like the top of an oven. It was 
a country flat and featureless, with- 
out tones or shadows, without accent 
or emphasis of any kind to break its 
vast monotony. It was a scene done 
entirely in high lights, without relief, 
without a single commanding emi- 
nence to rest the eye upon. The flat 
plains rolled to the unbroken horizon 
vacant and void, forever reaching in 
empty yearning toward something 
they never attained. The tilled fields 
were even more discouraging to look 
upon than the unbroken land. AIl- 
though it was late in the autumn, the 
corn was not three feet high. The 
leaves were seared and yellow, and 
as for tassels, there were none. Na- 
ture always dispenses with superflu- 
ous appendages; and what use had 
Solomon valley corn for tassels? 
Ears were only a tradition there, fab- 
ulous fruits like the golden apples of 
the Hesperides; and many a brawny 
Hercules had died in his own sweat 
trying to obtain them. Sometimes, 
in the dusk of night, when the winds 
were not quite so hot as usual and 
only the stars could hear, the dry 
little corn leaves whispered to each 
other that once, long ago, real yellow 
ears grew in the Solomon valley. 

Near the river was a solitary frame 
building, low and wide, with a high 
sham front, like most stores in Kan- 
sas villages. Over the door was 
painted in faded letters, “Josiah By- 
waters, Dry Goods, Groceries and 
Notions.” In front of the store ran 
a straight strip of ground, grass 
grown and weedy, which looked as if 
it might once have been a road. Here 


and there, on either side of this de- 
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serted way of traffic, were half demol- 
ished buildings and excavations 
where the weeds grew high, which 
might once have been the sites of 
houses. For this was once El Dora- 
do, the Queen City of the Plains, the 
Metropolis of Western Kansas, the 
coming Commercial Centre of the 
West. 

Whatever may have been there 
once, now there were only those 
empty, windowless buildings, that 
one little store, and the lonely old 
man whose name was painted over 
the door. Inside the store, on a chair 
tilted back against the counter, with 
his pipe in his mouth and a big gray 
cat on his knee, sat the proprietor. 
His appearance was not that of the 
average citizen of western Kansas, 
and a very little of his conversation 
told you that he had come from civ- 
ilization somewhere. He was tall and 
straight, with an almost military 
bearing, and an iron jaw. He was 
thin, but perhaps that was due to his 
diet. His cat was thin, too, and that 
was surely owing to its diet, which 
consisted solely of crackers and 
water, except when now and then it 
could catch a gopher; and Solomon 
valley gophers are so thin that they 
never tempt the ambition of any dis- 
cerning cat. If Colonel Bywaters’s 
manner of living had anything to do 
with his attenuation, it was the soli- 
tude rather than any other hardship 
that was responsible. He was a 
sort of “Last Man.” The tide of 
emigration had gone out and had 
left him high and dry, stranded on a 
Kansas bluff. He was living where 
the rattlesnakes and _ sunflowers 
found it difficult to exist. 

The Colonel was a man of deter- 
mination; he had sunk his money in 
this wilderness and he had deter- 
mined to wait until he had got it out. 
His capital had represented the in- 
dustry of a lifetime. He had made 
it all down in Virginia, where for- 
tunes are not made ina day. He had 
often told himself that he had been a 
fool to quit a country of honest men 


for a desert like this. But he had 
come West, worse than that, he had 
come to western Kansas, even to the 
Solomon valley, and he must abide 
the consequences. Even after the 
whole delusion was dispelled, and 
the fraud exposed, when the other 
buildings had been torn down or 
moved away, when the Eastern 
brokers had foreclosed their mort- 
gages and held the land empty for 
miles around, Colonel Bywaters had 
stubbornly refused to realize that the 
game was up. Every one had told 
him that the best thing he could do 
was to get out of the country; but he 
refused to listen to advice. Perhaps 
he had an unreasoning conviction 
that money could not absolutely van- 
ish, and that, if he stayed there long 
enough, his must some time come 
back to him. Perhaps, even had he 
wished to go, he actually lacked the 
means wherewith to get away. At 
any rate, there he remained, becom- 
ing almost a part of that vast soli- 
tude, trying to live the life of an 
upright Christian gentleman in this 
desert, with a heart heavy and home- 
sick for his kind, always living over 
again in memory the details of that 
old, peaceful life in the valley of 
Virginia. He rose at six, as he had 
always done, ate his meagre break- 
fast and swept out his store, arranged 
his faded calicoes and fly-specked 
fruit cans in the window, and then 
sat down to wait. Generally he 
waited until bedtime. In three years 
he had not sold fifty dollars’ worth. 
Men were almost unknown beings in 
that region, and men with money 
were utterly so. When the town 
broke up, a few of the inhabitants had 
tried to farm a little,—tried until they 
had no grain to sow and no horses 
to plough and no money to get away 
with. They were dead, most of 
them. The only human faces the 
Colonel ever saw were the starved, 
bronzed countenances of the poor 
fellows who sometimes passed in 
wagons, plodding along with their 
wives and children and cook stoves 
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and feather beds, trying to get back 
to “God’s country.” They never 
bought anything; they only stopped 
to water their horses and swear a 
little, and then drove slowly east- 
ward. Once a little girl had cried so 
bitterly for the red stick candy in the 
window that her father had taken the 
last nickel out of his worn, flat pock- 
etbook. But the Colonel was too 
kind a man to take his money, so he 
gave the child the money and the 
candy, too; and he also gave her a 
little pair of red mittens that the 
moths had got into, which last she 
accepted gratefully, though it was 
August. 

The first day of the week brought 
the exceptions in the monotonous 


-routine of the Colonel’s life. He 


never rose till nine o’clock on 
Sunday. Then, in honor of the day, 
he shaved his chin and brushed out 
his mustache, and dressed himself 
in his black suit that had beén made 
for him down in Winchester four 
years ago. This suit of clothes was 
an object of great care with the 
Colonel, and every Sunday night he 
brushed it out and folded it away in 
camphor gum. Generally he fished 
on Sunday. Not that there are any 
fish in the Solomon; indeed, the mud 
turtles, having exhausted all the 
nutriment in the mud, have pretty 
much died out. But the Colonel was 
fond of fishing, and fish he would. 
So in season, every Sunday morning, 
he would catch a bottle of flies for 
bait and take his pole and, after lock- 
ing his store against impossible in- 
truders, he would go gravely down 
the street. He really went through 
the weed patch, but to himself and 
his cat he always spoke of it as the 
street. 


II. 


On this particular afternoon, as the 
Colonel sat watching the autumn 
sunlight play upon the floor, he was 
feeling more bitterly discouraged 
than usual. It was exactly four 
years ago that day that Major Penel- 


ton had brought into his store on 
Water Street a tall, broad shouldered 
young man, with the frankest blue 
eyes and a _ good-natured smile, 
whom he introduced as Mr. Apollo 
Gump of Kansas. After a little gen- 
eral conversation, the young man 
had asked him if he wished to invest 
in Western lands. No, the Colonel 
did not want to put out any money in 
the West. He had no faith in any of 
the new states. Very well; Apollo 
did not wish to persuade him. But 
some way he saw a good deal of the 
young man, who was a clever, open- 
handed sort of a chap, who drank 
good whiskey and told a good story 
so that it lost nothing in the telling. 
So many were the hints he threw out 
of the fortunes made every day in 
Western real estate, that in spite of 
himself the Colonel began to think 
about it. Soon letters began pour- 
ing in upon him, letters from doctors, 
merchants, bankers, all with a large 
map on the envelope, representing 
a town with all the railroads of the 
West running into it. Above this 
spidery object was printed the name, 
El Dorado. These communications 
all assured him of the beauty of the 
location,the marvellous fertility of the 
surrounding country, the commer- 
cial and educational advantages of 
the town. Apollo seemed to take 
a wonderful liking to him; he often 
had him to dine with him at the 
little hotel, and took him down to 
Washington to hear Patti, assur- 
ing him all the time that the the- 
atres of Kansas City were much 
better than anything in the East, and 
that one heard much better music 
there. The end of the matter was 
that when Apollo went back to 
Kansas the Colonel sold out his busi- 
ness and went with him. They were 
accompanied by half a dozen men 
from Baltimore, Washington and the 
smaller towns about, whom Apollo 
had induced to invest in the fertile 
tracts of land about El Dorado and 
in stock in the Gump banking house. 

The Colonel was not a little sur- 
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prised to find that El Dorado, the 
metropolis of western Kansas, was a 
mere cluster of frame houses beside a 
muddy stream, that there was not a 
railroad within twenty-five miles, and 
that the much boasted waterworks 
consisted of a number of lead pipes 
running from the big windmill tank 
on the hill; but Apollo assured him 
that high buildings were dangerous 
in that windy country, that the rail- 
roads were anxious and eager tocome 
as soon as the town voted bonds, and 
that the waterworks—pipes, pumps, 
filters and all, a complete “Holly” 
system—were ordered and would be 
put in in the spring. The Colonel did 
not quite understand how an academy 
of arts and science could be con- 
ducted in the three-room sod shack 
on the hill; but Aristotle Gump 
showed him the plan of a stately 
building with an imposing bell-tower 
that hung over the desk in his office, 
assuring him that it would go up in 
May, and that the workmen from 
Topeka were already engaged for the 
job. He was surprised, too, to find 
so few people in a town of two thou- 
sand inhabitants; but he was told 
that most of the business men had 
gone East to settle up their affairs, 
and would be back in the spring with 
their new goods. Indeed, in Ezekiel 
Gump’s office, the Colonel saw hun- 
dreds of letters, long glowing letters, 
from these absent citizens, telling of 
their great business schemes and 
their unshaken faith in the golden 
future of El Dorado. There were 
few houses, indeed, but there were 
acres and acres of foundations; there 
were few businesses in operation, but 
there were hundreds of promises ; and 
Apollo laughingly said that Western 
towns were built on promises. 

But what most puzzled the Colonel 
was the vast number and importance 
of the Gumps. The Gumps seemed 
to be at the head of everything. The 
eldest brother was Isaiah Gump, the 
minister, a red faced, clean shaven 
man, with a bald pate and dark, 
wrinkled little hands. Then there 


were De Witt Gump, the physician 
and druggist ; Chesterfield Gump, the 
general dry goods merchant; Aris- 
totle Gump, architect and builder, 
and professor of mathematics in the 
Gump Academy; Hezekiah Gump, 
the hardware merchant and president 
of the El Dorado Board of Trade; 
Ezekiel Gump, real estate agent, su- 
perintendent of waterworks, pro- 
fessor of natural sciences, etc. These 
were the Gumps. But stay,—were 
there not also Almira Gump, who 
taught history and Italian in the 
academy, and Venus Gump, who con- 
ducted a dressmaking and millinery 
establishment? The Colonel learned 
from Apollo that the Gump brothers 
had bought the land and founded the 
town, that it was, in short, a monu- 
ment of Gump enterprise, it having 
been their long cherished ambition to 
become municipal promoters. 

The Sunday after the Colonel's ar- 
rival, Isaiah preached a sermon on 
the rebuilding of Jerusalem, and told 
how the Jews built each man before 
his own door, with a trowel in one 
hand and a sword in the other. This 
was preliminary to urging the citizens 
of El Dorado to build sidewalks be- 
fore their respective residences. He 
gave a long and eloquent discourse 
upon the builders of great cities from 
Menes, Nimrod and Romulus down, 
and among these celebrated person- 
ages, the Gumps were by no means 
forgotten. 

After the sermon, the Colonel went 
to dine with Apollo at the little hotel. 
As they sat over their claret and 
cigars, Apollo said, “Colonel, if you 
can work any kind of a deal with 
Zeke, I would advise you to buy up 
your land before the railroad comes, 
for land is sure to go up then. It’s a 
good plan out here to buy before a 
road comes and sell as soon as possi- 
ble afterwards.” 

“About how much would you ad- 
vise me to invest in land, Mr. 
Gump?” inquired the Colonel. 

“Well, if I were you, I would about 
halve my pile. Half I would put 
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into real estate and half into bank 
stock. Then you’ve got both realty 
and personal security and you are 
pretty safe.” 

“I think I will get back into busi- 
ness. I may as well open a little shop 
and give your brother Chesterfield a 
little competition. I find i have been 
in the harness so long that I scarcely 
know what to do with myself out of 
it. I am too old to learn to be a 
gentleman of leisure.” 

“That’s a good idea; but whatever 
you do, do it before the road comes. 
That’s where the mistake is made in 
Western towns; men buy at high tide 
of the boom instead of having fore- 
sight enough to buy before. A boom 
makes the man it finds; but woe to 
the man it leaves in its track.” A year 
later the Colonel found that Apollo 
had spoken a great truth. 

“T think I rather like that land your 
brother showed me yesterday. Right 
next to the ‘eighty’ Mr. Thompson 
just bought. I would a little rather 
get tilled land, though.” 

“Now, Colonel, you are buying this 
land to sell; and wild land will sell 
just as well as any. You don’t want 
to bother with crops; that’s for the 
fellows that come in later. Let them 
do the digging. As soon as you have 
made up your mind, I want to spring 
a little scheme on you. I want to run 
you for city mayor next spring; and 
as soon as vou have invested, we can 
begin to talk it up.” 

That suggestion pleased ~ the 
Colonel and it rather soothed his con- 
science. He had his own scruples 
about land speculation; it seemed to 
him a good deal like gambling. But 
if he could really make an effort to 
further the interests of the town, he 
felt he would have a better right to 
make his fortune there. 

After dinner they went out to look 
at Apollo’s blooded horses, and then 
to Apollo’s rooms over the bank to 
smoke. Apollo’s rooms were very 
interesting apartme They were 
decorated with boxing 
bats, fishing rods, an old pat 






and pictures of innumerable theatrical 
people, mostly vaudeville celebrities 
and ladies of the ballet. As the 
Colonel showed some interest in 
these, Apollo began rattling off their 
names and various accomplishments, 
professional and otherwise, with a 
familiarity that astonished the old 
gentleman. One, he declared, could 
do the best double dislocation act on 
the horizontal bars to be seen in 
Europe or America, and his talents 
had been highly applauded by the 
Prince of Wales. Another was the 
best burnt cork artist of his time; and 
another a languishing blond lady, 
whose generous outlines were accen- 
tuated by the nature of her attire, he 
declared was “the neatest thing in 
tights that ever struck Kansas City.” 
From Apollo that was a sweeping 
statement; for Kansas City was the 
unit of measure which he applied to 
the universe. At one end of his 
sleeping room there was a large, full 
length painting of a handsome, smil- 
ing woman, in short skirts and 
spangles. She stood on the toe of 
her left foot, her right foot raised, her 
arms lifted, her body thrown back in 
a pose of easy abandon. She was 
just beginning to dance, and there 
was something of lassitude in the 
movement of the picture. Behind her 
hung a dark red curtain, creating a 
daring effect of color through the 
sheer whiteness of her skirts, and the 
footlights threw a strong glare up 
into her triumphant face. It was 
broadly and boldly painted, some- 
thing after the manner of Degas, but 
handled less cruelly than his subjects. 
The name at the bottom of the 
picture was that of a young American 
painter, then better known in Paris 
than in his own country. There were 
several photographs of the same 
person ranged about on Apollo’s 
dressing case, and, as he thought 
her extremely beautiful, and as 
Apollo had not mentioned her, the 
Colonel politely inquired who she 
was. 

“She was called Therese Barittini,” 
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replied Apollo, not looking at the 
picture. 

“TI never heard of her,” remarked 
the Colonel, wondering at Apollo’s 
strange manner. 

“Probably not; she is dead,” said 
Apollo shortly; and as the Colonel 
saw that he did not wish to discuss 
the subject, he let it drop. But he 
could never refrain from looking at 
that picture when he was in Apollo’s 
room; and he had conjectures of his 
own. Incidentally he learned that 
Apollo had grown up about the 
theatres of Kansas City, ushering as 
a boy, and later working up to the 
box office. Had he known more of 
the theatres of that river metrop- 
olis, the Colonel would have realized 
that they are bad places for a boy. 
As it was, he attributed Apollo’s 
exaggerated manner and many of his 
bad habits to his early environment. 

It chanced that the next day was 
the day for voting on railroad bonds, 
and of course bonds were voted. 
There was great rejoicing among the 
builders of the city. The Gump band 
was out, and Apollo fired a fine dis- 
play of fireworks which he had 
ordered from Kansas City in antici- 
pation of the happy event. Those 
fireworks must have cost Apollo a 
nice little sum, for there were a great 
many of them. Why, there were 
actually some of the _ blackened 
rocket sticks lying around the streets 
next spring when every one knew 
that the railroad companies had never 
heard of such a place as El Dorado. 

None of the Gumps had their fam- 
ilies with them; they were to come 
out in the spring. They spoke often 
and affectionately of their families,— 
all but Apollo, who never mentioned 
having any. The Colonel had sup- 
posed that he had never been mar- 
ried, until one day when he and 
Apollo were dining with Isaiah. 
Isaiah, after droning away in his 
prosy fashion about his wife and 
little ones and commenting upon the 
beauty of family ties, began moraliz- 
ing upon Apollo’s unfortunate mar- 


| that rare man. 


riage. Apollo, who had been grow- 
ing whiter and whiter, rose, set down 
his glass and, reaching across the 
table, struck the Reverend Isaiah in 
the mouth. This was the first that 
the Colonel saw of the bitter alterca- 
tions which sometimes arose among 
the Gump brothers. 

By the close of the winter the 
Colonel had put out his money and 
opened his store. Everything went 
on at a lively enough pace in El] Do- 
rado. Men took large risks because 
their neighbors did, as blind to the 
chances against them as the fre- 
quenters of the bucket shops on Wall 
Street. Hope was in the atmosphere, 
and each man was immersed in his 
own particular dream of fortune. One 
thinking man might have saved the 
community; but many communities 
have gone to ruin through the lack of 
Afterwards, when the 
news of the great Gump swindle 
spread abroad over the land, and its 
unique details commanded a column’s 
space in one of the New York papers, 
financiers laughed and said that a 
child could have grasped the situa- 
tion. The inhabitants of El Dorado 
were chiefly men who had made a 
little capital working for corporations 
in large cities, and were incompetent 
to manage an independent business. 
They had been mere machines in a 
great system, consulted by no one, 
subject to complete control. Here 
they were “prominent citizens,” men 
of affairs, and their vanity and self- 
confidence expanded unduly. The 
rest were farming people who came 
to make homes and paid little at- 
tention to what went on in the town. 
And the farmer is always swindled, 
no matter by whom offences come. 
The crash may start in Wall Street, 
but it ends in the hillside farms and 
on the prairie. No matter where the 
lightning strikes, it blackens the soil 
at last. 

As the winter wore away, Apollo 
Gump drank harder than ever, drank 
alone in his rooms now, indulging in 
the solitary form of the vice, which 
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is its worse form. No one saw much 
of him after business hours. He was 
gloomy and abstracted and seemed 
to dread even the necessary inter- 
course with men which his position 
in the bank entailed. The Gump 
brothers commissioned the Colonel 
to remonstrate with him upon the 
error of his ways, which he did with- 
out much effect. Still, there were 
many likable things about Apollo. 
He was different from the rest; his 
face was finer and franker, in spite of 
its heavy marks of dissipation, and 
his heart was kinder. His dogs were 
better treated than many men’s chil- 
dren. His brothers were very clever 
fellows, some of them, all of them 
free handed enough, except old 
Isaiah, who was the greatest bore 
andthe sorriest rascal of them all. But 
the Colonel liked Apollo best. The 
great end of his life was to serve 
Mammon, but on the side he served 
other and better gods. Dante’s low- 
est hell was a-frozen one; and wher- 
ever Apollo’s tortured soul writhes, 
it is not there; that is reserved for 
colder and perhaps cleaner men than 
he. 

At last spring came, that fabled 
spring, when all the business men 
were to return to El Dorado, when 
the Gump Academy was to be built, 
when the waterworks were to be put 
in, when the Gumps were to welcome 
their wives and children. Chester- 
field, Hezekiah and Aristotle had 
gone East to see to bringing out their 
families, and the Colonel was impa- 
tiently awaiting their return, as the 
real estate business seemed to be at 
a standstill and he could get no satis- 
faction from Apollo about the condi- 
tion of affairs. One night there came 
a telegram from New York, brought 
post haste across the country from 
the nearest station, announcing that 
the father of the Gumps was dying, 
and summoning the other brothers to 
his bedside. There was great excite- 
ment in El Dorado at these tidings, 
and the sympathy of its inhabitants 
was so genuine that they scarcely 


stopped to think what the departure 
of the Gumps might mean. 

De Witt and Ezekiel left the next 
day accompanied by Miss Venus and 
Miss Almira. Apollo and Isaiah re- 
mained to look after the bank. The 
Colonel began to feel anxious, realiz- 
ing that the Gumps had things pretty 
much in their own hands and that if 
the death of their father should make 
any material difference in their proj- 
ects and they should decide to leave 
Kansas for good, the town and his 
interests would be wofully undone. 
Still, he said very little, not thinking 
it a time to bring up business consid- 
erations; for even Apollo looked 
worried and harassed and was en- 
tirely sober for days together. 

The Gumps left on Monday. On 
the following Sunday Isaiah delivered 
a particularly powerful discourse on 
the mutability of riches. He com- 
pared temporal wealth to stock in 
the great bank of God, which paid 
such rich dividends of grace daily, 
hourly. He earnestly exhorted his 
hearers to choose the good part and 
lay up for themselves treasures in 
heaven, where moths cannot corrupt 
nor thieves break through and steal. 
Apollo was not at church that morn- 
ing. The next morning the man who 
took care of Apollo’s blooded horses 
found that two of them were missing. 
When he went to report this to 
Apollo he got no response to his 
knock, and, not succeeding in finding 
Isaiah, he went to consult the 
Colonel. Together they went back to 
Apollo’s room and broke in the door. 
They found the room in wretched 
disorder, with clothing strewn about 
over the furniture; but nothing was 
missing save Apollo’s grip and re- 
volver, the picture of the theatrical 
looking person that had hung in his 
sleeping room, and Apollo himself. 
Then the truth dawned upon the 
Colonel. The Gumps had gone, 
taking with them the Gump banking 
funds, land funds, city improvement 
funds, academy funds, and all funds, 
both public and private. 
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As soon as the news of the hegira 
of the Gumps got abroad, carriages 
and horses came from all the towns 
in the country, bringing to the citi- 
zens of El Dorado their attentive 
creditors. All the townsmen had 
paid fabulous prices for their land, 
borrowed money on it, put the money 
into the Gump bank, and done their 
business principally on credit ob- 
tained on the Gump indorsement. 
Now that their money was gone, they 
discovered that the land was worth 
nothing, was a desert which the fertile 
imagination of the Gumps had made 
to blossom as the rose. The loan 
companies also discovered the worth- 
lessness of the land, and used every 
possible means to induce the ten- 
ants to remain on it; but the entire 
country was panic-stricken and would 
hear no argument. Their one desire 
was to get away from this desolate 
spot, where they had been duped. The 
infuriated creditors tore down the 
houses and carried even the founda- 
tion stones away. Scarcely a house 
in the town had been paid for; the 
money had been paid to Aristotle 
Gump, contractor and builder, who 
had done his business in the East al- 
most entirely on credit. The loan 
agents and various other creditors lit- 
erally put the town into wagons and 
carried it off. Meanwhile, the popular 
indignation was turned against the 
Colonel as having been immediately 
associated with the Gumps and im- 
plicated in their dishonesty. In vain 
did he protest his innocence. When 
men are hurt they must have some- 
thing to turn upon, like children who 
kick the door that pinches their fin- 
gers. So the poor old Colonel, who 
was utterly ruined and one of the 
heaviest losers, was accused of having 
untold wealth hidden away some- 
where in the bluffs; and all the 
tempest of wrath and hatred which 
the Gumps had raised broke over his 
head. He was glad, indeed, when the 
town was utterly deserted, and he 
could live without the continual fear 
of those reproachful and suspicious 


glances. Often as he sat watching 
those barren bluffs, he wondered 
whether some day the whole grand 
delusion would not pass away,and this 
great West, with its cities built on 
borrowed capital, its business done 
on credit, its temporary homes, its 
drifting, restless population, become 
panic-stricken and disappear, vanish 
utterly and completely, as a bubble 
that bursts, as a dream that is done. 
He hated Western Kansas; and yet in 
a way he pitied this poor brown 
country, which seemed as lonely as 
himself and as unhappy. No one 
cared for it, for its soil or its rivers. 
Every one wanted to speculate in it. 
It seemed as if God himself had only 
made it for purposes of speculation 
and was tired of the deal and doing 
his best to get it off his hands and 
deed it over to the Other Party. 


Ill. 


On this particular morning, the 
fourth anniversary of the fatal ad- 
vent of Apollo Gump into his store 
at Winchester, as the Colonel sat 
smoking in his chair, a covered 
wagon came toiling slowly up from 
the south. The horses were thin and 
fagged, and it was all that they could 
do to drag the creaking wagon. The 
harness was old and patched with 
rope. Over the hames and along 
the back strap hung pieces of sun- 
flower brush to serve as fly nets. The 
wagon stopped at the well and two 
little boys clambered out and came 
trotting up the path toward the store. 
As they came the Colonel heard 
them chattering together in a broad 
Southern dialect; and the sound of 
his own tongue was sweet to his ears. 

“What is it, boys?” he asked, com- 
ing to the door. 

“Say, boss, kin we git some watah 
at yo’ well?” 

“Of course you can, boys. Git all 
you want.” 

“Thank yo’, sir;” and the lads 
trotted back to the wagon. 

The Colonel took up his stick and 
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followed them. He had not seen 
such good natured, tow-headed little 
chaps for a long while; and he was 
fond of children. A litle girl, dressed 
in that particularly ugly shade of red 
in which farming people seem to de- 
light, clambered out of the wagon 
and went up to the well with a tin 
cup, picking her way carefully with 
her bare feet to avoid the sand burrs. 
A fretful voice called from the wagon. 

“Law me, boys, haint you most got 
that watah yit?” 

A wan woman’s face appeared at 
the front of the wagon, and she sat 
down and coughed heavily, holding 
her hand over her chest as if it hurt 
her. The little girl filled the tin cup 
and ran toward the wagon. 

“Howdy do, sir?” said the woman, 
turning io the Colonel as soon as she 
had finished drinking. 

“Right smart, ma’am, thank ’ee.” 

“Mercy, air yo’ from the South? 
Virginv? Laws! I am from Miz- 
zoura myself an’ I wisht I was back 
there. I ‘low we'd be well enough off 
if we could git back to Pap.” 

She looked wistfully off toward the 
southwest and put her hand to her 
side again. There was something in 
the look of her big, hollow eyes that 
touched the Colonel. He told her 
she had better stay there a few days 
and rest the horses,—she did not look 
well enough to go on. 

“No, thank yo’, sir, we must git 
on. I'll be better in the mornin’, 
maybe. I was feelin’ right smart yis- 
terday. It’s my lungs, the slow con- 
sumption. I think I'll last till I git 
back to Pap. There has been a good 
deal of the consumption in our fam- 
ily, an’ they most all last.” She 
talked nervously on, breathing heav- 
ily between her words. “Haint there 
a town Eldorader somewheres about 
here?” 

The Colonel flushed 
“Yes, this is El Dorado.” 

“Law me, purty lookin’ town 
said the woman, laughing dismally. 
“Superb’s better’n this.” She pro- 
nounced Superb as though it had 


painfully. 
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but one syllable. “They got a black- 
smith shop an’ a hardware store there, 
anyways. I am from nigh Superb, 
yo’ see. We moved there ten years 
ago, when the country was lookin’ 
mighty green and purty. It’s all 
done burnt up long ago. It’s that dry 
we couldn’t raise any garden stuff there 
these three years. Everything’s gone 
now, exceptin’ these horses Pap give 
me when I was married. No, my 
man haint with me; he died jist afore 
we come away. A buil gored him 
through an’ through, an’ he crawled 
outsiden the bob-wire fence and died. 
It was mighty hard. He didn’t want 
to die there; he craved to die in Miz- 
zoura. We shot the bull and brought 
t’other cattle with us; but they all 
died on the way.” 

She closed her eyes and leaned 
back against the side of the wagon. 
Suddenly she roused herself and said: 

“Law me, boys, this must be the 
sto’ that man told us on. Yo’ see our 
meat and stuff give out most a week 
ago, an’ we been a livin’ on pancakes 
ever since. We was all gittin’ sick, 
fur we turned agin’ ’em, when we met 
a feller on horseback down the val- 
lev, a mighty nice lookin’ feller, an’ 
he give us five dollars an’ told us 
we'd find a store someers up here 
an’ could git some groceries.” 

“Tt must have been one of them 
loan company fellows,” said the Col- 
onel meditatively. “They still come 
sneakin’ about once in a_ while, 
though I don’t know what they’re 
after. They haven’t left us much but 
the dirt, an’ I reckon that wouldn’t do 
‘em much good if they could carry 
it off.” 

“That I can’t tell yo’. I never seen 
him befo’,—but he was a mighty kind 
sort of a feller. He give us the 
money, and he give me some 
brandy.” 

The Colonel helped her out of the 
wagon, and they went up to the store, 
while the boys watered the horses. 
Their purchases were soon made; but 
the Colonel refused to take their 
money. 
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“No, ma’am, I can’t do that. 
You'll need your money before you 
get to Missouri. It’s all in the 
family, between blood kin like. 
We’re both from the South; and I 
reckon it would have been enough 
better for us if we’d never left it.” 

“Thank yo’ mighty kindly, sir. 
Yo’ sholey can’t be doin’ much bus- 
iness heah; better git in an’ go with 
us. Good day to yo’, an’ thank you 
kindly, sir.” 

The Colonel stood wistfully watch- 
ing the wagon until it rolled slowly 
out of sight, and then went back to 
his store, and with a sigh sat down,— 
sat down to wait until water came 
from the rock and verdure from the 
desert, a sort of Sphinx of the Solo- 
mon who sat waiting for the end of 
time. This was a day when his mind 
dwelt even more than usual upon 
his misfortunes, and homesickness 
was heavy upon him, and he yearned 
for his own people and the faces of 
his kindred ; for the long Virginia twi- 
lights in which he and Major Denney 
used to sit under the great trees in the 
courthouse yard, living the siege of 
Richmond over again; for the old 
comrades who took a drink with him 
at the Taylor House bar; for the little 
children who rolled their hoops be- 
fore his door every morning, and 
went nutting with him in the fall; for 
the Great North Mountains, where 
the frosts would soon be kindling the 
maples and hickories into flame; for 
the soft purple of the Blue Ridge 
lying off to the eastward; and for 
that sound which every Virginian 
hears forever and forever in his 
dreams, that rhythmic song of 
deathless devotion, deep and solemn 
as the cadence of epic verse, which 
the Potomac and Shenandoah sing to 
the Virginia shore as they meet at 
Harper’s Ferry. To every exile 
from the Valley of Virginia that 
sound is as the voice of his mother, 
bidding him keep his honor clean, 
and forever calling him to come 
home. The Colonel had stopped his 
horse there on the moonlight night in 


62 when he rode away to the wars, 
and listened long to that sound; and 
looking up at the towering grandeur 
of Maryland heights above him, he 
had lifted his hand and sworn the oath 
that every young Virginian swore 
and that every young Virginian kept. 
For if the blood shed for those noble 
rivers could have been poured into 
their flood,they would have run crim- 
son to the sea; and it is of that that 
they sing alway as they meet, chanting 
the story over and over in the moon- 
light and the sunlight, through time 
and change unable to forget all that 
wasted glory of youth, all that heroic 
love. Before now, when the old man 
had heard them calling to him in the 
lonely winter nights, he had bowed 
his head in his hands and wept in an 
almost physical passion of homesick- 
ness. 

Toward evening the clouds banked 
up in the western sky, and with the 
night a violent storm set in, one of 
those drenching rains that always 
come too late in that country, after 
a barren summer has waned into a 
fruitless autumn. For some reason 
he felt indisposed to go to bed. He 
sat watching the lightning from the 
window and listening to the swollen 
Solomon, that tore between its 
muddy banks with a sullen roar, as 
though it resented this intrusion 
upon its accustomed calm and indo- 
lence. Once he thought he saw a 
light flash from one of the bluffs 
across the river, but on going to the 
door all was dark. At last he regret- 
fully put out his lamp and went to 
bed. 


IV. 


That night, a few hours before, 
when the storm was at its worst, a 
horseman had come galloping along 
the bank of the Solomon. He drew 
rein at the foot of a steep, naked 
bluff and sat in his saddle looking 
about him. It was a sorry night 
for a man to be out. The blackness 
of the sky seemed to bear down upon 
him, save when now and then it was 
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ripped from end to end by a jagged 
thrust of lightning, which rent it like 
the veil of the temple. At each flash 
he could see the muddy water of the 
swollen river whirling along wraiths 
of white foam over the little shivering 
willows. Save for that one lonely 
light across the river, there was no 
sign of man. He dismounted from 
his horse and, tying it to a sapling, 
he took a spade, strapped to the 
saddle, and began to climb the bluff. 
The water from the uplands was run- 
ning down the hill wearing channels 
in the soft stone and made the 
grass so slippery that he could 
scarcely stand. When he reached the 
top he took a dark lantern from his 
pocket and lit it, sheltering it under 
the cape of his mackintosh; then he 
set it behind a clump of bunch grass. 
Starting from a lone oak, he care- 
fully paced a distance and began to 
dig. His clothing was wet through, 
and even his mackintosh was wet 
enough to impede his arms. He im- 
patiently threw off everything but his 
shirt and trousers and fell to work 
again. His shirt was wet and his 
necktie hung like a rag under his 
collar. His black hair hung wet over 
his white forehead, his brows were 
drawn together and his teeth were 
set. His eyes were fixed on the 
ground, and he worked with the des- 
peration of a man who works to for- 
get. He drove the spade in to the 
top at every thrust and threw the 
soggy earth far down the hillside, 
blistering his white hands with the 
rigor of his toil. The rain beat cease- 
lessly in his face and dripped from 
his hair and. mustache; but he never 
paused save when now and then he 
heard some strange sound from the 
river. Then he started, shut off the 
light from his dark lantern and 
waited until all was quiet. 

When he had been digging for 
some time, he knelt down and thrust 
his arm into the hole to feel its depth. 
Close beside him he heard a shrill, 
whirring, metallic sound which a man 
who hears it once remembers to his 


dying day. He felt a sharp pain in 
the big vein of his right arm and 
sprang to his feet with an oath; and 
then the rattlesnake, having been the 
avenger of many, slid quietly off 
through the wet grass. 

V. 

Next morning the sun rose radi- 
antly over the valley of the Solomon. 
The sky was blue and warm as the 
skies of the South, the hard, straight 
line of the horizon was softened by a 
little smokelike haze, and the yellow 
leaves of the cottonwoods, still wet 
from the drenching rain, gleamed in 
the sunshine, and through the scant 
foliage the white bark glittered like 
polished silver. All the land was 
washed fresh and clean from the dust 
of the desert summer. It was a day 
of opal lights, a day set in a heaven of 
gold and turquoise and bathed in 
sapphirine airs; one of those rare 
and perfect days that happen only in 
desert countries, where Nature 
seems sometimes to repent of her own 
pitilessness and by the glory of her 
skies seems trying to compensate for 
the desolation of the lands that 
stretch beneath them. But when the 
Colonel came out to view the ravages 
of the storm the exultant beauty of 
the morning moved him little. He 
knew how false it was and how fleet- 
ing. He knew how soon Nature for- 
gets. Across the river he heard a 
horse whinnying in the bushes. Sur- 
prised and curious, he went over to 
see what it might mean. The horse 
stood, saddled and bridled, among 
the sumac bushes, and at the back of 
the saddle carried a long waterproof 
roll. He seemed uneasy and stood 
pawing the wet ground and chewing 
at the withered leaves. Looking 
about the Colonel could see no rider 
and he went up the bluff to look 
for him. And there he found him. 
About five paces from the oak tree 
was a newly dug hole, with the spade 
still sticking upright in the earth. 
The grass around it was cut and 
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crushed as though it had been beaten 
by a strong man in his rage. Beside 
the hole was the body of a man. His 
shirt was torn open to the waist and 
was wet and spattered with mud; 
his left hand was wound in the long 
grass beside him; his right, swollen 
and black, was thrown over his head; 
the eyes were wide open, and the 
teeth were set hard upon the lower 
lip. The face was the handsome, dis- 
solute face of Apollo Gump. 

The Colonel lifted him up and laid 
him under the little tree. A glance 
at his arm told how he died. There 
was a brandy flask beside him, and 
the wound had been enlarged with 
his knife, but the snake had struck a 
vein and the poison had been too 
swift. Taking up the spade, the 
Colonel set to work to finish what 
the dead man had begun. At a depth 
of about four feet he found a wooden 
box, cased in tin. He whistled softly 
to himself as he loosened the earth 
about it. So the Gumps had not been 
so clever, after all; they had brought 
down more game than they could 
bag, and at the last moment they had 
been compelled to bury part of their 
spoil. For what else on earth or 
in heaven would Apollo Gump have 
risked his rascally neck in the Solo- 
mon valley? 

But no, there was no money, only 
the picture of the handsome, theatri- 
cal looking woman he had seen in 
Apollo’s room, a few spangled stage 
dresses, a lot of woman’s clothing, 
dainty garments that looked like a 
trousseau and some tiny gowns made 
for a little, little baby, that had never 
been worn. That was all. The 
Colonel drew a long breath of aston- 
ishment, and stood looking at the 
picture. There, at the back of the 
saddle, was the waterproof roll which 
was to have carried it away. This 
then was Apollo Gump’s weakness, 
and this was the supreme irony that 
life had held in store for him, that 
when he had done evil without penalty 
and all his sins had left him scathless, 
his one poor virtue should bring him 


to his death! As the Colonel glanced 
at that poor distorted body, lying 
there in the sunlight amid the 
glistening grasses, he felt for a mo- 
ment a throb of that old affection he 
had once known for him. Already the 
spiders had woven a rainbow web 
over that set, white face, a gossamer 
film of protection against man’s 
vengeance; and it seemed as though 
Nature had already begun her mag- 
nificent and complete work of par- 
don, as though the ground cried out 
for him,to take him into her forgiving 
breast and make him again a part of 
the clean and fruitful earth. 

When he searched the dead man’s 
body he found a leather belt and 
pouch strapped about his waist next 
his skin. In this were ten thousand 
dollars in bank notes and a ticket to 
San Francisco. The Colonel quietly 
counted the money and put it into 
his own pocket. 

“There, sir, I’ve waited a long 
time to square my account with you 
You owe me six thousand still, but 
they say a dead man’s debts are can- 
celled and I'll take your horse and 
call it square. If there is a recording 
angel that keeps the run of these 
things, you can tell him you are 
square with me and take that much 
off your poor soul; you'll have 
enough to answer for without that, 
God knows.” 

That afternoon the Colonel 
dragged up the bluff a long rough 
box made from weather boards torn 
from his store. He brought over his 
best suit of clothes from its odorous 
camphor chest and with much diff- 
culty succeeded in forcing it on to the 
stiffened limbs of the dead man. 

“Apollo, I liked you mighty well. 
It cut me to the heart when you 
turned rascal—and you were a 
damned rascal. But I'll give you a 
decent burial, because you loved 
somebody once. I always knew you 
were too good a fellow for your 
trade and that you’d trip up in it 
somewhere. This would never have 
happened to those precious brothers 
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of yours. I guess I won’t say any 
prayers over you. The Lord knows 
you better than I do; there have been 
worse men who have lived and died 
Christians. If I thought any words 
of mine could help you out, I’d say 
em free. But the Lord has been for- 
giving sin from the beginning of the 
world, till it must have kept him 
pretty busy before now. He knows 
his business by this time. But I hope 
it will go a bit easy with you, Apollo, 
that I do.” 

He sunk the box in the hole and 
made a pillow of the light spangled 
dresses and laid the dead man in 
upon them. Over him he laid the 
picture of the handsome, smiling 
woman, who was smiling still. And 
so he buried them. 

Next day, having got his money 
out of the place, the Colonel set fire 
to his old store and urged his horse 


eastward, never once casting back a 
look at the last smoking ruin of 
El Dorado. 

In the spring the sunflowers grew 
tall and fair over every street and 
house site; and they grew just as 
fair over the mound beside the oak 
tree on the bluff. For if Nature for- 
gets, she also forgives. She at least 
holds no grudge, up in her high place, 
where she watches the poles of the 
heavens. The tree itself has stopped 
growing altogether. It has con- 
cluded that it is not worth the effort. 
The river creeps lazily through the 
mud; it knows that the sea would be 
only a great, dirty, salty pond if it 
should reach it. Year by year it 
buries itself deeper in the black mud, 
and burrows among the rotting roots 
of the dead willows, wondering why a 
river should ever have been put there 
at all. 





THE PETUNIA-BABY. 


By Christene Wood Bullwinkle. 


HEN the warm morning sun 
peeped over the dancing waves 
and glanced in through the 

open door of Nelse Holmgren’s little 
thatched cottage, it almost felt like 
dropping back into the blue sea again. 
For it saw in one corner of the poorly 
furnished room a wealth of tangled 
golden curls half hidden in the cover- 
lets of an old-fashioned trundle-bed ; 
the little owner of the lovely shining 
hair knew nothing of the sorrow that 
had befallen her. The sunbeams, as 
they shone upon the pale face of Ebba, 
little Olga’s mother, grieved as they 
failed to bring any response from the 
loving eyes that were closed forever. 

No, not the sun or moon or even 
the tiny glistening stars that she had 
always loved so much, would ever be 
able to awaken any sign or response 
from Ebba Holmgren again. 

The very smile upon her ashen lips 
told of her contentment; the very 


position of those long slender fingers 
showed how willingly they had al- 
lowed themselves to be clasped to- 
gether over the tender heart that 
could no longer endure the cruelty of 
the western world to which Nelse had 
brought her, a young bride of sixteen. 

Then he had been kind, and she 
had never been hungry or cold; after 
one or two severe winters had passed 
over the little hamlet, and the sea had 
withheld its daily reward for his labo- 
rious work at the boats and nets, 
Nelse Holmgren had grown to be a 
careless and despondent man. 

Ebba had cried gently as she re- 
membered the first time that he had 
come home out of his senses with 
drink, and had struck her—his Ebba! 

But now that was all over. Save 
for the sobbing of littlke Olga who had 
awakened and discovered the sad 
truth, no one would have guessed at 
the condition of affairs within. 
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About noon that day there was a 
gentle movement in the petunia beds 
outside of the hut. 

Two chubby brown hands, a great 
confused heap of the fragrant royal- 
purple blossoms, and a mop of ring- 
lets was all that was to be seen above 
the brown, tall, sea grasses. 

These sweet flowers were the little 
sea child’s only companions. With 
them and the snowy-white sea-tossed 
shells, she had played and amused 
herself all through those dreadfully 
long days, when her mother had been 
so sick and still. 

Now, with a little heart that was 
breaking she brought an armful of 
her favorites to the door of the room. 
Stealthily tiptoeing over to the side of 
the sleeper, she flung them in her 
childish way upon her mother’s 
breast; then with a shriek that 
sounded like the cry of a wounded 
gull, smothered her aching, feverish 
head in the old worn quilt of the 
wooden bed. 

The spicy sea breeze that blew in 
through the open door threw the 
baby’s soft fluffy curls against the 
lustreless hair of the woman. Lov- 
ingly the shining tendrils interlaced 
as if the unseen soul of Ebba was 
loath to depart to the spirit world and 
leave the frail child to the mercy of 
the indifferent world where she had 
suffered so much. 

The sun was high in the sky when 
Nelse Holmgren returned from the 
neighboring village with the man who 
was to lay his wife away. When he 
entered the room, he found his little 
daughter sobbing convulsively, and 
almost exhausted from the violence 
of her grief. As she lay upon a heap 
of clothing in one corner of the room, 
she wondered what her mother’s 
words had meant, when the night be- 
fore she had pressed her fondly to her 
breast and said, “Baby Olga, come 
to me soon, come to me soon.” 

Oh, where, thought the child, was 
her mamma now, and why had she not 
gone also! 

Dazed and confused by the flood of 


little memories that presented them- 
selves to the tired brain she gradually 
fell into a deep sleep. It had been 
her earnest intention to watch the sad- 
faced man who had come with her 
father, and see what they did and 
where they took her precious mamma, 
but even as the thought came to her, 
she had fallen asleep. An unexpected 
gust of wind blew a few of the sweet 
violet-cheeked petunias from the 
mother’s breast across the bare un- 
even floor over to the little unfor- 
tunate. Kind and gentle was the 
wind, for it tossed the messengers of 
love ever so tenderly on the child’s 
flushed and tear-stained cheeks, as 
tenderly as though it were Ebba’s 
own hands caressing them. 
ok ok * ok * 

Before the following winter had 
broken, the fisher folk of the bluffs 
began whispering among themselves. 
They said that soon Nelse Holmgren 
would be bringing dark-haired Sonia 
home to live in the fisherman’s hut. 
Old Selma, the net-mender, well re- 
membered Sonia; for had it not been 
she who had tried to break the heart 
of little Gustav’s mother? flouting 
’round the hamlet in her bold careless 
way and walking out with the boy’s 
father? She stamped her foot impa- 
tiently as the face of the woman 
flitted across her memory. 

Old Selma raised her ’kerchief to 
her eyes and wiped away her tears as 
she called little Gustav, her grand- 
son, to her side, and told him of the 
night that Ebba had passed away. 
As she stroked the child’s head, she 
repeated to him the story of the white 
bird that comes to the homes of the 
dying and perches upon the roof, 
never leaving until it sees the spirit 
ascend, then away it flies, over the 
cottages, nets and boats, far over the 
blue moaning sea. And was it not 
old Selma herself who had seen the 
white bird as it sped away into the 
night carrying Ebba’s spirit with it? 

Little Gustav wondered at his 
grandmother’s tale, and the next 
morning when the little petunia-baby 
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and he played in their house of shells, 
he was frightened, for as he looked 
up through the pieces of old drift- 
wood that served for roof, he saw a 
great snowy bird flying over their 
heads. . 

About a year before, Ebba had 
taken little Olga across the cliffs to 
the funny whitewashed” house where 
Selma lived, and as the afternoon sun 
was gradually dropping into the wait- 
ing sea, littlke Olga brought in from 
the dooryard, where she had been 
amusing herself, plant after plant of 
petunias, that she had torn from their 
roots, in baby fashion. 

There were no harsh words or re- 
proofs for the little one in those days; 
old Selma and Ebba, on the contra- 
ry, smiled at the bold destroyer, and 
as a reproof Selma gave six beautiful 
large plants to Olga for the child’s 
very own. 

In front of Nelse Holmgren’s hut 
there was a small patch of cleared 
ground, and in that, shelly and sandy 
as it appeared, these sweet blossoms 
grew and flourished. The gossips 
always stopped as they passed on 
their way to the beach, and smiled 
when they saw the fisherman’s child 
amusing herself with her fragrant 
playmates. 

After Sonia came, Olga’s lot was 
very much changed. Sonia didn’t 
like those “weeds” as she called them. 
The sight of them nodding and sway- 
ing in her very dooryard angered 
her: she crushed them under foot as 
daily she passed through the garden 
that Olga’s baby hands had fash- 
ioned. 

Little Gustav was kind to Olga and 
it was for her that he saved the pink- 
est and shiniest shells that he found. 
Often, when he could be spared from 
his work at the boats, he would play 
with the petunia-baby, and, once, he 
made a tiny house out of some old 
spars that the sea had washed up on 
the shore, and here they played hap- 
pily. Olga would bring beautiful 
lacy sprays of red seaweed dripping 
with water and after drying them with 


her ragged pinafore, trim up the little 
nook. 

Oh! how quickly the moments flew 
in this childish paradise, and how 
hard and cruel seemed Sonia’s mascu- 
line voice as she broke in upon them 
driving Olga home and scattering the 
treasures! 

At times like this, Nelse would 
scold Sonia: for was not the petunia- 
baby Ebba’s child? His heart, when 
he was sober enough to listen to its 
pleadings, told him to protect and 
shield her from this jealous woman. 
After the evening meal was over he 
would bring out from a corner the 
little red trundle-bed, and undressing 
Olga woud put her in it and rock her 
to sleep as gently as a woman. The 
black waters just below the petunia 
garden would softly lap and gurgle 
along the sand, as if for fear of dis- 
turbing the sleeping child. 

One night Olga dreamed that she 
was walking along the shore at low 
tide, picking up the crystal pebbles 
that lay so thick around her feet; 
when suddenly it seemed that she 
heard her mother call out to her, 
“Olga, my baby! come to me.” She 
looked up, and there was her mother, 
standing in a great field of her be- 
loved petunias. Each royal blossom 
seemed to have long beautiful arms 
and held them out lovingly toward 
her. Just as she started with a cry 
of delight the little one awakened, and 
there was no sweet Mamma Ebba to 
love her. Across the room in her old 
armchair sat Sonia, breathing heav- 
ily. 

The next morning when the 
petunia-baby awoke, the sky was dark 
and heavy, and the rain was driving 
across the bay. She longed for the 
warm golden sunshine to come again, 
for she had planned to play with Gus- 
tav in their makebelieve house. 

The chill raw air blew in through 
cracks in the cottage door, and the 
shrill whistling wind rattled the glass 
in the window. Through the broken 
pane the rain beat in on the baby face, 
and Olga drew back into the gloom 
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of the room, shivering. Suddenly she 
remembered her dream of the previ- 
ous night. Why did her mamma not 
stay, and take her in her arms? Even 
as she wondered an ugly gust of wind 
flung the wooden door open, and she 
espied her little garden almost laid 
waste by the fury of the storm. But 
a few of the strong and hardy plants 
survived to defy Sonia. Now their 
faithful, veivety heads were bending 
almost to breaking before the strong 
wind. It seemed to their baby owner 
that they beckoned to her once again 
as in her dream. Out into the storm 
she went, quickly plucking the blos- 
soms; she crowded them into her 
pockets and filled her chubby arms 
with them. Violet, crimson, white, 
pink, all! There was not one more 
dear to her childish heart than an- 
other. Gustav should have these. 
When the bright sun came out again 
from behind the angry clouds, she 
would carry them to the play-house 
and put them on the table Gustav had 
fashioned from a box. 

Nelse had brought home from one 
of his voyages a wonderfully shaped 
conch shell. Olga glanced up at it 
now, and determined to give it, filled 
with flowers, to her little friend 
(gustav. 

* * nk x * 

“Sonia? Sonia? where are you?” 
Nelse Holmgren’s voice rang out 
huskily above the shriek of the storm. 


Nelse was white with rage; he +had 
returned home early and had found 
the door of his home wide open and 
no one within. Little Olga, after hav- 
ing placed the loving floral treasures 
in the shell, had in the blast of the 
wind fancied that she heard Ebba call- 
ing, “Olga! come to me!”’ So she had 
run out of the house and on to the 
cliffs; never heeding the blinding, 
piercing rain but dashing the curls 
back from her damp forehead, and 
pressing on, on, ever towards the 
place whence the sweet voice came. 

Tightly holding the conch shell in 
one bronzed hand, and clutching 
the blossoms in the other, she ran 
hither and thither like a_ fright- 
ened bird through the dripping 
grasses. 

It was the petunia-baby’s little 
friend who joined in the hunt for her, 
and it was he who found her as the 
tide went out to the sullen sea, at the 
foot of the cliff with her firm lips set 
and only an ugly purple mark on the 
white temple, to tell the story. 

The wind sobbed as it blew 
the foam into little white balis 
and sent them scurrving along the 
beach. 

The petunias in front of Nelse 
Holmgren’s cottage died ; but there is 
an old white-haired man and a tow- 
haired manly youth who always carry 
a bunch of withered petunias inside 
of their rough shirts. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 


ASSOCIATION 


IN AMERICA. 


By James H. Ross. 


HE first Young Men’s Christian 
tT Association was organized by 
George Williams, Thursday, 
June 6, 1844, among the eighty clerks 
in the firm of Hitchcock & Company, 
drapers, St. Paul’s Churchyard, Lon- 
don. The room is preserved as it 
was then. The name was suggested 
by C. W. Smith, one of the young 
men attending the meeting for organ- 
ization. It was adopted at a subse- 
quent meeting held July 8, when an 
apostolic group of twelve were pres- 
ent. The selection was definitive, 
exact, felicitous, and has become his- 
torical in all parts of the world. It 
affirmed that the organization was 
composed of the young only. None 
were present who would naturally be 
called old or assigned to middle life. 
Mr. Williams was twenty-three. His 
associates were of corresponding age. 
The name designated the fact that the 
Association was composed of men 
only. Women were not then em- 
ployed as clerks, at least not to the 
degree that they are now. The term 
“Christian” was emphasized and 
membership was confined to active 
Evangelical Christians. It put the or- 
ganization into sharp contrast with 
the prevalent unbelief, secularism and 
indifference to religion. The Asso- 
ciation meant union for the sake of 
sympathy, codperation, brotherhood. 
The formation of the Association in a 
business establishment showed that it 
did not mean the organization of a 
church, but of a society. The object 
sought was religious help and culture, 
the preservation of morality, resist- 
ance to idleness, ignorance, profanity, 
secret vices and manifold forms of dis- 
guised and undisguised irreligion. 
There was no intention to ignore or 


antagonize any Christian sect or de- 
nomination. 

There is historical evidence that 
Mr. Williams had two plans: the or- 
ganization religiously of his asso- 
ciates and the extension of kindred 
organizations into every large estab- 
lishment of London, inviting codpera- 
tion. The response was cordial. Min- 
isters and business men encouraged 
the movement. Soon the Young 
Men’s Christian Association was an 
institution of London. Much more 
had been done than was realized by 
young Mr. Williams and his asso- 
ciates. The movement was a Chris- 
tian work of young men for young 
men. It was composed of laymen, 
not clergymen. The religious motive 
was dominant. This is what a Young 
Men’s Christian Association has al- 
ways been in principle and in form, 
so far as its fundamental and distinct- 
ive ideas have been realized. 

Knowledge of the original organ- 
ization extended to America through 
the publication of the lectures to 
young men delivered under its 
auspices and through visitation and 
correspondence. Copies of the con- 
stitution of the London Association 
were circulated. In September, 1851, 
a tract distributor in Montreal called 
on another distributor, Mr. T. James 
Claxton, who was offered one of the 
yearly volumes of lectures issued by 
the London Association, and to him 
the inquiry was submitted: “Why can 
we not have an Association in Mon- 
treal?” On the following day the two 
met on the street, and the one again 
asked Claxton: “Well, what about a 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
for Montreal?” Claxton’s reply was: 
“We must have one.” 
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ROOM IN LONDON IN WHICH THE FIRST YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION WAS ORGANIZED. 


These two young men consulted 
with others, and finally each minister 
of the churches commonly called 
Evangelical was asked to appoint two 
of the young men of his church to 
meet with others, for the purpose of 
organizing on the same basis as the 
London Association, namely, a Chris- 
tian basis, as understood by the rep- 
resentatives of Evangelical churches. 
The first meeting was held in the Sun- 
day-school room of the St. Helen 
Street Baptist Church, November 109, 
1851. No one was present who was 
thirty years of age. The majority 
were under twenty-five. Claxton was 
only twenty. A meeting was held in 
the same place December 9, when a 
constitution was adopted and officers 
were elected. The officers were se- 


lected from five Evangelical churches, 
—the Church of England, Presbyte- 
rian, Methodist, Congregationalist and 
Baptist. Only one minister is known 
to have been present. All the officers 
and committeemen elected were lay- 
men. Thefirst public meeting was held 
December 18, 1851, and the inaugural 
lecture was delivered by the Rev. 
Donald Fraser, D. D., who afterward 
went to London and died there in 
1892. Francis E. Grafton did more 
than any one else in framing the con- 
stitution. He had been connected 
with the London Association and 
possessed a copy of its constitution. 
The Montreal Association knew 
nothing of the nearly simultaneous 
and essentially similar movement in 
Boston. The organization of the 
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T. J. CLAXTON OF MONTREAL, 


Originator of the first Y. M. C. A. in North America. 


Boston Association was in most of its 
features a few weeks later than the 
Montreal Association. It originated 
through the publication 
of a letter written by 
George M. Van Derlip, 
a sophomore of the 
University of New York. 
He had sailed in the 
winter of 1849-50 for 
Edinburgh, to obtain 
the advantages of travel 
and study abroad. He 
had accepted an invita- 
tion from Daniel S. 
Ford, publisher of the 
Watchman and Reflector, 
of Boston, afterward 
widely known as the ed- 
itor and publisher of the 
Youth’s Companion, to 
write a series of letters 
on matters of special interest. It 
was an instance of early journalistic 
enterprise in securing foreign cor- 
respondence. From Edinburgh, 
Mr. Van Derlip went to London, 
visited the London Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and in June, 
1850, wrote to the Boston religious 
weekly a letter, which was not pub- 
lished until October 30, 1851.* 
Those were the days of slow 

* Republished in “‘A History of the Young Men’s 
Chritian Association,” by L. Doggett, Ph. D., 


1896, International Committee, 3 West 29th Street, 
New York, pp. 110-114. 





LORD STRATHCONA. 


travel and of sluggish methods, 
as compared with the rapidity occa- 
sioned by steam and electricity to- 
day. The letter was signed, “G. M. 
V.” It was descriptive of the Lon- 
don Association, and it proposed that 
similar organizations should be estab- 
lished on this side of the Atlantic. It 
told of the edifice, the furniture, the 
reading room, the library, the lec- 
tures, the class for Bible study, the 
bathrooms, the educational classes, 
the restaurant, etc. “There are other 
associations,” wrote Mr. Van Derlip, 
“which accomplish a part of what this 
proposes, but I know of none in 


. which the attainment of vital piety 


and manifestation of godliness is the 
leading object.” His last sentence 
was: “I have detailed the foregoing 
facts, fondly hoping that 
the good example may 
be followed.” This was 
a distinct plea for an 
American Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 
The good example 
was followed,and speed- 
ily. Mr. Van Derlip’s 
letter and proposal were 
the inspiration to imi- 
tate the example. Hedid 
not found an Associa- 
tion directly as an or- 
ganizer, after the man- 
ner of George Williams ; 
but he originated the 
Boston Association from 
a distance, as Joshua 
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H. B. AMES, 
President Montreal Y. M. C. A. 





D. A. BUDGE, 


Secretary. 


Bates originated the Boston Pub- 
lic Library, also from London. Sil- 
ver and gold he gave not, as Mr. 
Bates did; but he contributed his in- 
telligence and spirituality, his forecast 
and its effectiveness, his enterprise and 
discernment. All these were mani- 
fest in the letter. He saw that the 
Y. M. C. A. could be transplanted, 
and he advocated that it should be 
done. That advocacy proved suffi- 
cient. His contribution was more 
than money. The relationship be- 
tween his letter and the organization 
of the Boston Association is that of 
cause and effect. 


The Boston Journal of December 
23, 1851, in giving an account of the 
meeting of December 22, said: “The 
subject [of organizing] was sug- 
gested by seeing a notice of the op- 
erations of a similar society in Lon- 
don.” William Chauncy Langdon of 
Washington, who was familiar with 
the early history, stated that Mr. Van 
Derlip’s letter made known in Boston 
the work of the London Association. 
Cephas Brainerd, who was identified 
with the early history of the move- 
ment in New York, says: “I have al- 
ways believed and still believe that 
Mr. Van Derlip’s letter was the ear- 
liest suggestion in this country of the 
Association idea.” 

Mr. Van Derlip was a Baptist; the 
publisher of the Watchman and Re- 
Hector was a Baptist; and the paper 
represented a Baptist constituency. 
Although the Y. M. C. A. was a union 
of denominational representatives, in- 
evitably Baptists were conspicuous in 
it. Two preliminary meetings for or- 
ganization were held in the organ loft 
of the Central Congregational Church, 
then located on Winter Street, of 
which the Rev. William M. Rogers was 
the pastor. One was held December 
15; thirty-two young men were pres- 
ent. Rev. Lyman Beecher was a 
counsellor, advocating the organiza- 
tion enthusiastically. The first meet- 
ing where definite action was taken 
was held in the chapel of the Old 
South Meeting-house in Spring Lane, 
December 22, a date to which the 
meeting in the Central Church ad- 
journed. At the meeting December 
15 a paper was read by Captain 
Thomas Valentine Sullivan, a mem- 
ber of the Harvard Street Bap- 
tist Church, and the originator 
and conductor of the Marine Mis- 
sion at Large for the port of 
Boston, proposing a plan of organ- 
ization. That paper is not in the rec- 
ords or archives of the Boston Asso- 
ciation, nor has it been obtained from 
the relatives of Captain Sullivan. He 
had been a shipmaster, ceasing to be 
so in 1844. He was introduced as 
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the organizer of the Boston Associa- 
tion. He was its organizer in the 
sense that he reduced a plan to writ- 
ing and read it. He and Mr. Ford 
agitated for organization as soon as 
Mr. Van Derlip’s letter was pub- 
lished. Baptists and others of differ- 
ent denominations were speedily 
drawn into the movement. Captain 
Sullivan had organized the Marine 
Mission. But President L. L. Dog- 
gett of the Y. M. C. A. Training 
School, the official historian of the 
Boston Association, says: 
“T am inclined to think 
that Captain Sullivan’s 
only knowledge of the 
Association was through 
Mr. Van Derlip’s letter.” 
Captain Sullivan died in 
1858 and Mr. Ford in 
1899. Mr. Van Derlip 
still lives in New York, 
and as the special guest 
of the committee of ar- 
rangements will attend 
the Jubilee Convention in 
Boston in June. The 
writer has had the good 
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GEORGE M. VAN DERLIP IN I9QOI. 


fortune to secure the photographs of 
the three men as they were in 1851, 
and the photograph of Mr. Van 
Derlip as he is to-day; and reproduc- 
tions of these accompany this article. 

A committee on constitution was 
appointed at the meeting of Decem- 
ber 15, of which the two surviving 
members are Franklin Webster Smith 
of Washington, D. C., and Pliny 
Nickerson of Newton, Mass. The 
deceased members were George F. 
sigelow, M. D., Captain T. V. Sulli- 
van and William H. 
Jameson. At the meet- 
ing of December 22, a 
constitution was reported 
and discussed; but the 
meeting adjourned to 
December 29, in the 
vestry of the Old South 
Church, when the consti- 
tution was adopted. The 
final draft of it was made 
in the office of Dr. Bige- 
low, corner of Boylston 
and Washington Streets. 
The chief anxiety and ef- 
fort were to insert a 
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OLD SOUTH CHAPEL WHERE THE BOSTON 
Y. M. C. A. WAS ORGANIZED. 


clause which should secure the prop- 
erty to the Evangelical denomina- 
tions so called, four of whicn were 
represented in the organization, the 
Baptist, the Episcopal, the Con- 
gregational and the Methodist. Mr. 
Smith proposed a distinction be- 
tween active and associate mem- 
bers. Active members were to 
be eligible to office, associate mem- 
bers to everything but offices. These 
safeguarding efforts were natural, 
and they were the products of the 


refused to do so, so far as official and 
legal control was concerned. They 
reiterated and emphasized their Evan- 
gelical basis. The alternatives were a 
pronounced Christian institution of a 
definite type and a secular and social 
club. It was, therefore, an hour of 
union and of differentiation between 
Christians when, December 29, 1851, 
the Boston Y. M. C. A. adopted a 
constitution and became organized. 
Officers were elected January 5, 
1852: F. O. Watts, a member of St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church, president ; 
four vice-presidents, the first among 
whom was Charles Theodore Russell, 
who became the father of Governor 
William FE. Russell; Charles W. 
Jenks, corresponding secretary ; James 
W. Merriam, recording secretary; 
James M. Gordon, treasurer; Carlos 
Pierce, librarian. None of the original 
board of officers survive, save some 
members of the board of managers 
andof the standingcommittee. Among 
these are Franklin W. Smith and 
Pliny Nickerson of the board of man- 
agers, and B. C. Clark, Jr., Joseph 
Story, L. B. Marsh, Eleazar Boyn- 
ton, Jr, and E. A. Studley of 
the standing committee. Mr. Story 
was president of the Association 
in 1862-63, the critical war period. 
Mr. Studley is well known as a 
deacon of Park Street Church. 





period. The distinctions between 
orthodox and heterodox, Con- 
gregationalists and Unitarians, 
Evangelicals and non-Evangeli- 
cals, were rife, and legal issues 
concerning property had been 
settled by the courts of Massa- 
chusetts, because any other set- 
tlement was impracticable. The 
era was controversial, and re- 
mained so during the fifties. The 
word “Christian” in the title of 
the Association was equivalent to 
membership in an Evangelical 
church. Evangelicals alone were 
the originators of the Associa- 
tion. They were urged to make 
it more comprehensive ; but they 
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Among the charter 
members who sstill 
survive are Alden 
Speare, the second 
oldest living ex-pres- 
ident (1859-60); 
George A. Miner, 
who was president in 
1877-81,and in whose 
house, No. to Ar- 
lington Street, the 
first meeting was 
held to prepare for 
the erection of the 
present building. His 
presidency covered 
the transition period 
from the old to the 
new order, from the 
third to the fourth 
building. Other sur- 
viving charter mem- 
bers are Rev. Alex- 
ander McKenzie of 
Cambridge, who is 
to be the commem- 
orative orator at the 
Old South Meeting- 
house on Thursday 
afternoon, June 13; 
and L. P. Parrish, 
who originated the 
public library in 
Kewanee, Illinois, to 
which Andrew Car- 
negie recently do- 
nated$25,000. Frank- 
lin W. Smith will 
preside at the com- 
memorative service 
at Old South Meet- 
ing-house, and the 
inscription on _ the 
tablet to be dedicated 
then will be as fol- 
lows: 

“T851. I9OI. 

“At the end of 
fifty years of service 
to young men, this 
tablet is placed to 
commemorate the 
organization of the 
first Young Men’s 
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Christian Association 
in the United States, 
in the chapel of this 
church, December 
29, 1851.” 

“Teneo et Teneor.” 

The library orig- 
inated January ‘5, 
1852, the date of the 
election of the orig- 
inal officers, when 
Captain T. V. Sul- 
livan presented a 
portion of the Bible 
in the language of 
the Sandwich Islands. 
This will be a part of 
the historic exhibit 
made during the 
Jubilee Convention. 
The Rev. Henry Up- 
ham presented an 
English Bible, and 
seven volumes were 
received from _ the 
Y. M. C. A. of Lon- 
don. 

Rooms for the new 
Association were se- 
cured in the fourth 
story of the building 
on the corner of 
Washington and 
Summer Streets, 
which were dedicated 
Thursday evening, 
March 11, 1852. The 
dedication hymn was 
written by Mrs. 
Lydia H. Sigourney 
of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, who then 
ranked high among 
the women poets of 
America. She also 
wrote a hymn for the 
eighth anniversary of 
the Association. 

We have reached 
the point in the his- 
tory when the Bos- 
ton Association was 
fully organized. It 
had a home; it had 
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CHARTER MEMBERS OF THE BOSTON Y. M. C. A. 


begun its work; it understood its 
mission quite clearly, more clearly 
than many Associations that orig- 
inated thereafter. It adhered to its 
work more closely than they through- 
out the early history. It was to be 
composed of Christian young men in 
its management, whose chief and 
practically exclusive work was to be 
for the religious, moral, mental and 
physical welfare of other young men, 
especially those who were coming to 
Boston from the smaller towns, the 
rural districts and from other states, 
foremployment. The interests of the 


higher nature were to be sought first, 
afterwards the interests of the lower 
nature; but all humane welfare was in 
mind. The Association was to be an 
evening home, a club after the day’s 
work was over and when the loneli- 
ness of a room in a boarding house 
was liable to be exchanged for street 
life or for places of shallow if not im- 
moral amusement. 

Over 200 were present January 5, 
1852, when the officers of the Boston 
Association were elected. They were 
asked to show their birthplace, city or 
country, by rising; and it was found 
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ARTHUR S. JOHNSON, 
President of the Boston Y. M. C. A. 


that over 180 were from the country. 
This was considered one conclusive 
reason for organizing. A prayer 
meeting and an employment agency 
were considered as “both alike good” ; 
but some recognition was given to the 
fact that the Association was in 
reality, if not by avowal, a city mis- 
sionary society, 
aiming to do good 
to any one, regard- 
less of age or sex. 

One idea was 
entertained which 
the public was 
slow to grasp, 
namely, that the 
Association was a 
protective rather 
than a rescue or- 
ganization. It was 
to save young men 
from becoming 
wrecks, rather 
than to rescue 
them after they 
had become so. It 
was to provide 
lighthouses, bea- 
cons, warnings, 
rather than life- 
boats, life lines 


GEORGE W. MEHAFFEY, 
Secretary of the Boston Y. M. C, A. by 


and hospitals. It 
was to provide both 
classes of life-sav- 
ing service, but one 
class was primary 
and the other sec- 
ondary. It was to 
act in accordance 
with the proverb 
that prevention is 
better than cure, 
and the truth that 
unbroken health is 
better than recov- 
ery from disease. 
Yet it was often 
identified in its early 
history with such 
work as has since 
been done,—and 
needs to be done,— 
prison reform 
agencies, reform clubs and the Salva- 
tion Army. 

The growth of the Boston Associa- 
tion was rapid. At the end of eight 
months it had 1,200 members. Its 
growth has been subject to occa- 
sional alternations between advance 
and decline, such as beset all organ- 
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izations, not excepting churches. It 
advanced notwithstanding the de- 
rangements occasioned by the war of 
1861-65 and the great Boston fire in 
1872. It has occupied three build- 
ings since the original one. It moved 
in the spring of 1853 to the second 
story of Tremont Temple, where its 
rooms were to be the Boston head- 
quarters of all the clergy of New Eng- 
land. It occupied Tremont Temple 
nineteen years, removing to the Gym- 
nasium building, corner of Eliot and 
_ Tremont Streets, September 4, 1872, 
and remaining there eleven years. 
Eben Tourgée, founder of the New 
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and is to-day in the height of its pros- 
perity. It has 5,830 members, eight 
branches and property valued at 
$500,000. Its receipts in 1900 were 
$63,307. Its library contains nearly 
6,000 volumes. It is appealing for an 
endowment fund of $600,000, for nine 
different lines of expansion. Its pres- 
ident is Arthur S. Johnson, and its 
general secretary, George W. Mehaf- 
fey. 

In the fifties, the Boston Associa- 
tion became the generator of an As- 
sociation movement. Twelve thou- 
sand copies of its constitution were 
circulated throughout the country, 
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England Conservatory of Music, orig- 
inator of the praise meeting, an evan- 
gelistic musician as truly as Ira D. 
Sankey is an evangelistic singer, was 
president in 1871-72, the last year in 
which Tremont Temple was occu- 
pied. The present building, at the 
corner of Berkeley and Boylston 
Streets, was dedicated November 14, 
1883, and has been occupied, there- 
fore, eighteen years. Prosperity has 
attended the migration of the Asso- 
ciation to the artistic and educational 
centre of the city. It has had a rapid 
expansion during the last five years, 


DR. L. C. WARNER. 


with the object of fostering kindred 
Associations and to meet a demand. 
The journalism of that day was ama- 
teur journalism compared with the 
journalism of this day. The New 
York Herald, which initiated a new 
era in journalism, was sixteen years 
old when the Boston Association was 
organized, the New York Tribune was 
ten years old, the New York Times 
was about three months old. These 
were germinating metropolitan jour- 
nals, as the Association movement 
was a germinating movement. But 
the printing press and the postal ser- 
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vice, allied to’such journalism as there 
was, extended with comparative ra- 
pidity the name and fame of the Bos- 
ton Association. As soon as it was 
in operation the officials began to re- 
ceive letters of inquiry from other 
cities. 

The New York Association was or- 
ganized in June, 1852. By May 18, 
1853, Associations had been formed in 
Portland, Maine; Con- 
cord, New Hampshire; 
Providence, Rhode Is- 
land; Springfield and 
Worcester, Massachu- 
setts; Hartford and 
New London, Con- 
necticut; Buffalo, New 
York; Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; Balti- 
more, Maryland; 
Washington, District 
of Columbia; Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Detroit, 
Michigan ; Chicago, II- 
linois; St. Louis; Mis- 
souri; Mobile, Ala- 
bama, and New Or- 
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RICHARD C. MORSE. 


leans, Louisiana, with all of which 
the Boston Association was in cor- 
respondence. These had adopted 
the constitution and plan of opera- 
tion of the Boston Association. 
Franklin W. Smith went to New 
York and to Philadelphia to aid in 
organizing these. By May, 1855, 
the Boston Association had a his- 
tory, a guide and light for the 
future. By August, 
1855, there were 36 
Associations in the 
United States and 
Canada, with a mem- 
bership of 14,000; and 
there were 329 Asso- 
ciations in the world, 
with a membership of 
30,360. In 1873, R. 
R. McBurney, secre- 
tary of the New York 
Association, said that 
all of the Associations 
owed more to Boston 
than Boston was aware 
of. 


The Washington As- 
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vention and a central committee of 
five members, if these propositions 
were ratified by two-thirds of the As- 
sociations included in the call. 

On February 20, 1855, Mr. Lang- 
don issued a circular stating that the 
requisite ratification had been se- 
cured, and thereby the North Ameri- 
can Confederation of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations had been con- 
stituted. The 





central com- 





FIRST BUILDING OF THE 
WEST DETROIT RAIL- 
ROAD Y. M. C. A. 


sociation, organized 
June 29, 1852, con- 
tained a leader of 
the movement in the 
person of William 





mittee was mi- 
‘gratory. It 
was first local- 
ized in Wash- 
ington. The 
central com- 
mittee consist- 
ed at first of 
eleven and af- 
terward of 








Chauncy Langdon, 








afterward widely 
known as an Episco- 
pal rector and secretary of the Inter- 
national Sunday-school Lesson Com- 
mittee. He conceived in 1852 the 
idea of federating the Associations, 
and in his efforts to realize the idea 
encountered objections to centraliza- 
tion such as are chronic in demo- 
cratic organizations, and also the di- 
visive tendencies of the slavery agita- 
tion in the North and in the South. 
He addressed thirty-two Associations, 
calling a convention, which assembled 
in Buffalo, June 7, 1854, 
the first international 
conference of the Asso- 
ciations ever held, and 
the first conference of 
the Associations of any 
kind held in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. It 
was held precisely ten 
years and one day from 
the organization of the 


London _ Association. 
Nineteen Associations 
were represented by 


thirty-seven delegates. 
The convention pro- 
vided for a stated con- 





COLONEL JOHN J. MCCOOK. 


twelve mem- 

bers, five of 

THE NEW BUILDING. whom were 
resident in the city selected as 

the headquarters. The Confeder- 


ation so organized and conserved 
the Association movement as _ to 
save its life and to preserve unity 
and cooperation. The Washington, 
Buffalo and Cincinnati Associations 
were its chief supporters. The New 
York and Boston Associations were 
not sympathetic and codperative. 
The seventh convention of the Con- 
federation was held in New Orleans, 
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associate their efforts for 
the extension of His king- 
dom amongst young 
men.” 

The Fulton Street 
prayer meeting in New 
York City was held for 
the first time, September 
22, 1857. It owed its 
origin to the New York 
Y.M.C.A. It was started 
by J. C. Lanphier, a city 
missionary of the Dutch 
Reformed Church. Busi- 
ness men’s prayer meet- 








Y. M. C. A., TIENTSIN, CHINA. 
April 11-16, 1860. St. 
Louis was selected as 
the next place of meet- 


the war prevented the 
holding of the conven- 
tion. The Confedera- 
tion maintained a nom- 
inal existence until 
1863. There were then 
203 Associations in 
North America, but 
only 69 reported. 
Meanwhile Mr. Lang- 
don aided in organizing 
a kindred movement 
abroad. The first con- 
ference of the Associations of all 
lands was held in Paris, August 19-24, 
1855. It was the year of the Indus- 
trial Exhibition in that city. At this 
conference there was adopted, at Mr. 
Langdon’s suggestion, a system of in- 
ternational correspondence and co- 
operation, in the interests of which he 
visited, in 1857, the Associations in 
Great Britain, France, Germany and 
Switzerland. The Paris conference 
also adopted a formal Evangelical 
creed, so far as the Association has 
ever had any. Jt was as follows: “The 
Christian Associations have for their 
object the union of those young men 
who, regarding Jesus Christ as their 
God and Saviour according to the 
Scriptures, desire to be His disciples 
in their doctrine and in their life, and 








LORD KINNAIRD. 


ings, union prayer meet- 
ings and noon prayer 
meetings became gen- 
eral throughout the 
country, and 300,000 
persons were soon add- 
ed to the Evangelical 
churches. The prayer 
meetings represented 
exactly what the Y. M. 
C. A. movement repre- 
sented, emphatically, 
Christian union and re- 
ligious work by laymen. 
The union prayer meet- 
ings were traced in most 
places to the influence 
of the Associations. 
Among the thousands 
thus brought into the churches were 
many young men who joined the 
Y. M. C. A., many who, when the 
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war between the North and South broke out in 
1861, mingled their religion with their patriotism. 
They took sides with their respective sections. The 
armies, because of the isolation of soldiers from 
homes, the mixture in close communion of the good 
and the bad, the segregation of men, the removal 
from ordinary restraints, the opportunities for using 
force in arbitrary and selfish ways, the idleness of 
camps and the perils to all life, needed moral, edu- 
cational, social and Christian care. Immediate 
efforts were made here and there, by Vincent 
Collyer in New York, George S. Griffith in Balti- 
more and William Bal- 
_ lentine of the Washing- 
ton Y.M.C.A. They 
supplied with religious 
reading soldiers who 
were en route to and 


in Washington. John 


Patterson, an humble 
Irish painter in Phila- 
delphia, was the first 
man known to have 
left his home and gone 





L. L. DOGGETT. 





LUTHER D. WISHARD. 


But the spring and 
summer of 1861 passed 
without any united ef- 
fort for the religious 
and moral welfare of 
the soldiers. Vincent 
Collyer of New York 
suggested to the Cen- 
om. ¥. M. C. A. 
Committee, of which 
George H. Stuart of 
Philadelphia was chair- 
man and John Wana- 








JOHN R. MOTT. 


to the army for this 
purpose, of his own 
motion and at his own 
expense. Rev. B. W. 
Chidlaw of Ohio was 
an early and independ- 
ent worker in behalf of 
soldiers. The Chi- 
cago and Philadelphia 
Associations did some- 
thing in this direction. 


maker of the same city was secretary, that an in- 
formal convention of American Associations should 
be called, to meet in New York, November 14, 
1861. 

A Christian Commission of twelve members was 
appointed, of which 
Mr. Stuart, the president 
of the convention, was 
made president. He 
regarded it, when re- 
viewing it long after 
the war, as the most 
important position he 
ever held, and the 
great work of his life. 
The first delegate was 
commissioned May 14, 
1862. In all, forty- 
seven gentlemen be- 
came members of the 
Commission. Con- 
spicuous among them 
were Bishop Mcll- 
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vaine of Ohio, Dr. Charles 








Hodge of Princeton, Bishop 
Simpson, William E. Dodge 
and General Clinton B. Fisk. 
The Commission had its of- 
fice originally in New York, 
but it did not meet there with 
the success which it antici- 
pated, and the executive com- 











ARMY Y. M.C.A., 
DAGUPAN, PHILIP- 
PINE ISLANDS 


mittee caused 
the office to be 
removed to 
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| war. New 
l York friends 
: Organized an 
| Army Com- 
| mittee to co- 
* operate; and 
| of this com- 
| mittee Dr. 
Nathan 





P hiladelphia, 
where Mr. Stu- 
art gave them 
the use of a large warehouse which 
he owned, with a counting room for 
secretaries and clerks. This they con- 
tinued to occupy until the close of the 





JOHN WANAMAKER. 


AT CAVITE. 


Bishop was 
the — chair- 
man. The 
committee organized and maintained 
during the closing years of the war 
one of the Commission’s most effi- 
cient auxiliaries. This was true of 
many other Associations. 

Six million dollars were raised and 
expended. Chief Justice Salmon P. 
Chase wrote in January, 1866: “No 
such human ministration of benefi- 
cence and loving-kindness was ever 
witnessed before in any age or coun- 
try. Except in a Christian land 
no such ministration would be pos- 
sible. . . . It would not in this age 
be possible in any Christian land ex- 
cept our own. . . . No history of the 
American Civil War will ever be writ- 
ten without affectionate and admiring 
mention of the Christian Commis- 
sion.” 

When the war was over the disin- 
tegrating and destructive effects of it 
upon Associations were obvious. In 
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1859 there were about 200 efficient 
Associations; in 1862 there were 
scarcely 20—and they were chiefly the 
Associations in the largest cities. In 
1866 there were only sixty-nine Asso- 
ciations in North America. The As- 
sociations owned no buildings, and 
but seven general secretaries were 
employed. There were no state or- 
ganizations. Association conventions 
were held, during the war, in Chicago 
in 1863, in Boston in 1864, in Phila- 
delphia in 1865. A state Christian 
convention was held in Boston, De- 
cember 18, 19, 1866, at which the 


Young Men’s Christian Associations © 


of Massachusetts and of all the New 
England states were largely repre- 
sented. Following it, about fifty 
county conventions were held, more 
or less under the auspices of the Bos- 
ton Association. At least eleven As- 
sociations grew out of these conven- 
tions in Massachusetts alone. 

Two conventions, one held in Al- 
bany in 1866, and the other in Phila- 
delphia early in May, 1868, undertook 
the reorganization of the Associa- 
tions, and under the circumstances 
the resumption of work was prompt, 
and it gradually became efficient. 
The Albany convention was under 
the desirably dominating influence of 
the New York Association and its 
leaders. The Albany convention ap- 
pointed an International Committee, 
with headquarters in New York, 
whose work should be supervisory, 
yet not authoritative, but advisory 
only. Legislative power was not con- 
ferred and has never been claimed. 
Cephas Brainerd, who joined the New 
York Association in 1853 and had 
been a local and national leader, was 
elected chairman of the International 
Committee in 1867, and served for 
twenty-five years. Mr. Brainerd rep- 
resented the historic position of the 
New York Association in insisting 
upon being true to the name of the 
Association and in specializing its 
work, by youny men, for young men. 
Singularly enough, this position re- 
quired prolonged argument in con- 


ventions and meant revolution in the 
character and work of numerous As- 
sociations. The International Com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Brainerd, started the Y. M. C. A. 
onanewcareer. The chairman since 
1893 has been Lucien C. Warner, 
M. D., of New York. Robert Weiden- 
sall was the first secretary of the Inter- 
national Committee, and has taken a 
leading part in all the new and ad- 
vancing work and in the various con- 
ventions that have been held since. 

Richard C. Morse was secured in 
October, 1869, as the editor of the 
Association Monthly, and latef became 
general secretary, a position that he 
still holds. He was in close coopera- 
tion with Robert R. McBurney, the 
general secretary of the New York 
Association, until Mr. McBurney died 
in 1898. Mr. Morse has largely been 
instrumental in guiding the Y. M. C. 
A. movement during its phenomenal 
growth and development, especially 
since 1880. 

At the International Convention in 
Indianapolis, 1870, Dwight L. Moody 
and Ira D. Sankey met and formed 
their evangelistic and musical partner- 
ship, which became world-wide in 
fame and in usefulness. Their meet- 
ings were Y. M. C. A. meetings in 
many cities, especially in the largest 
cities. Both had been Y. M. C. A. 
presidents, delegates and workers. 
Both found in the Y. M. C. A. their 
opportunity for Christian activity, 
and were in a large sense its product. 
Mr. Moody at one time was called its 
apostle. One was scarcely more 
evangelistic than the other. Mr. 
Moody financed numerous Associa- 
tions, securing buildings for them and 
cancelling mortgages. He raised 
about one million dollars for these 
purposes in the United States and in 
Great Britain. 

What Mr. Moody was to the Chi- 
cago Association, Mr. Sankey was to 
the Association in Newcastle, Penn- 
sylvania, where he resided. Henry 
Drummond said that there had been 
“no finer instance of philanthropy in 
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this [nineteenth] century’ than the as- 
signment to public ends of the royal- 
ties on the Moody and Sankey hymn 
books. After his return from Great 
Britain, in 1875, Mr. Moody made his 
home at Northfield, his house in Chi- 
cago having been swept away by the 
fire. At Northfield, in 1886, the first 
Students’ Conference was held, un- 
der the direction of the International 
Y.M.C. A. Committee. At this con- 
ference the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment for foreign missions was inau- 
gurated, through the decision of one 
hundred men to give their lives to for- 
eign missionary service. 

The railroad department of the Y. 
M. C. A. originated in the Cleveland 
Association. The existence of the 
original Cleveland Association was 
terminated by the war. In 1867 a 
new Association was formed. Its 
open air meetings began in July, 1870. 
Henry W. Stager, a train dispatcher 
on the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern Railroad, caused the first 
meeting to be held. He had been 
dissipated; he attended an open air 
meeting on the shore of Lake Erie, 
near the Cleveland depot, and was in- 
terested in the address of H. A. Sher- 
win, who was prominent locally in the 
Y. M. C. A. Mr. Stager was im- 
pressed by the fact that a young bus- 
iness man would speak for religious 
purposes under such _ conditions. 
Moved by hope for the welfare of 
others, but despairing of himself, he 
asked the Y. M. C. A. to hold a meet- 
ing in the Union Depot. This was 
done on an afternoon of July, 1870. 
Mr. Stager hurried through the depot 
and yard to muster an audience. He 
finally was renewed in heart and life, 
and became chairman of the Railroad 
Branch Committee in 1874. 

The Cleveland railroad work was 
speedily copied in many railway cen- 
tres. As early as 1851, or simul- 
taneously with the organization of the 
Y. M. C. A.-in Montreal and Boston, 
reading rooms and libraries had been 
opened by various railway companies, 
chiefly in New England and Canada, 


M. C. A. 


while in New Jersey and Pennsylva- 
nia religious services were conducted 
by Christian railroad men. Neither 
of these movements proved to be per- 
manent in the form in which they ap- 
peared, but both have touched the 
railroad branch of the Y. M. C. A. 
at different times and in different 
places. 

The work at Cleveland was wholly 
religious and moral in its origin and 
limited to the city and the state of 
Ohio in immediate expansion. At 
the International Convention of the 
Associations, held in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, in 1875, the representatives of 
the Cleveland railroad work reported 
that money had been secured to put 
Mr. Lang Sheaff in the field for a 
brief period as an organizing sec- 
retary of the International Y. M. 
C. A. Committee, New York. The 
New York Central Railroad adopted 
the work in 1875. Its officials 
encouraged the formation of other 
branches, at Albany in 1875, West 
Albany in 1877, Buffalo and Syra- 
cuse in 1879, Rochester, East 
Syracuse and Troy in 1881. The 
branch at West Detroit was organ- 
ized in 1876, and in 1878 it erected the 
first Y. M. C. A. building in the world 
specifically for the use of railroad 
men, at a cost of about $1,000. No- 
vember 22, 1900, it entered a new 
building with modern equipment at a 
cost of $17,000. The Michigan Cen- 
tral Railroad contributed $12,000 and 
gave free transportation for all build- 
ing material. 

On October 3, 1887, the publication 
of Railroad Men was begun in the in- 
terests of Y. M. C. A. railroad work. 
There were then 70 railroad branches 
in the United States and Canada, and 
159 in 1900. The phenomenal phase 
of the history of the railroad work is 
that railroad corporations, acting in 
their corporate capacity, for sheer 
financial reasons, disavowing their 
right to make appropriations from 
their treasuries for religious reasons, 
have voted large amounts for railroad 
Y. M. C. A. branches, for buildings, 
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equipment, secretaries, etc. They 
have put secretaries on their pay rolls 
solely because it pays the companies 
to do so. It means sober employees, 
safety for travellers, reliable engineers 
and brakemen, polite conductors, se- 
curity against unwarranted strikes 
and comparatively speedy ending of 
strikes. The corporations are justi- 
fied in expenditures for such pur- 
poses. The railroad members con- 
tribute, yet without official corporate 
support no Association has been able 
to carry on continuously the broad 
lines of work that go to make up rail- 
road work. Secretary Clarence J. 
Hicks, senior secretary of the railroad 
department, says: “No corporation 
would think of fitting up a reading 
room for the use of a little group of 
Christian railroad men.’ There is 
now no prominent railroad official in 
America who is known to be opposed 
to this work. It is officially recog- 
nized on 136,000 miles of railroads. 
The railroads are contributing about 
$175,000 annually. 

The tenth International Confer- 
ence of the railroad department was 
held in Philadelphia, October 11-14, 
1900. Colonel John J. McCook of 
New York, chairman of the railroad 
work of the International Commit- 
tee, was chairman of the convention. 
Russia was represented by two rail- 
way Officials, especially commissioned 
by the Czar, to attend and make a 
study of this work,—Messrs. Reitlin- 
ger of St. Petersburg and Schidlov- 
sky of Moscow. The German gov- 
ernment was represented by Mr. 
Glasenapp, chief engineer of the Ger- 
man railroads, who is an attaché of 
the German legation at Washington 
and a specialist in sociological work. 

When the International Conven- 
tion was held in Richmond, Virginia, 
in 1875, Major Joseph Hardie of 
Selma, Alabama, president, the pas- 
tors of colored churches in that city 
petitioned for the extension of the 
Y.M.C. A. among the colored young 
men of the South. A few Associa- 
tions organized for colored young 


men had been formed, but had not 
survived. In 1876, Major Hardie re- 
enforced the petition of the Richmond 
pastors in the convention in Toronto. 
The Rev. Stuart Robinson of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, made the first con- 
tribution toward the support of a sec- 
retary of the International Committee 
for work among colored young men. 
In 1879, H. C. Brown of Oberlin, 
Ohio, was appointed secretary and 
served eleven years. In 1891, W. A. 
Hunton, who had been secretary of 
the colored Association at Nor- 
folk, Virginia, succeeded him. In 
November, 1898, J. E. Moorland 
became associated with him. Sec- 
retary Brown organized Associa- 
tions in colleges and academies for 
colored young men. He wanted to 
reach the future leaders of the col- 
ored people. The American Mis- 
sionary Association has had similar 
aims in the normal schools, acad- 
emies, colleges and universities which 
it has founded and fostered, including 
Hampton Institute, Atlanta Univer- 
sity and Fisk University. There are 
now fifty-four student Associations in 
such institutions of learning, and the 
American Missionary Association has 
encouraged the movement. The Y. 
M. C. A. exists in more than 90 per 
cent of the Protestant institutions of 
the United States, of the South chief- 
ly, attended by colored students, and 
in the leading Southern undenomina- 
tional and state schools. The Asso- 
ciation in Fisk University was organ- 
ized in 1870, and its development has 
been as steady as that of the univer- 
sity. There are now twenty-one city 
Associations for colored young men, 
which, with the fifty-four student As- 
sociations, make a total of seventy- 
five, with an aggregate of over 4,500 
members. In five cities these Asso- 
ciations have secured permanent 
homes, valued at $28,000. The Rich- 
mond Association was the first to 
own its building, valued at $6,000. 
The first new building to be erected 
by an Association of colored men 
was dedicated July 1, 1900, at Nor- 
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folk, Virginia, at a cost of $10,000, in- 
cluding the cost of the lot. Eight 
secretaries are employed in the col- 
ored men’s department. An impor- 
tant feature of the work among col- 
ored young men is the annual 
conference, the first of which was 
held at Nashville, Tennessee, January 
24-26, 1890. There are two million 
colored young men eligible as bene- 
ficiaries of the Y. M. C. A. move- 
ment. 

The work in behalf of Indian young 
men originated in 1877. Several 
young Dakota Indians, who had 
learned somehow of the existence of 
the Association, went to their pastor 
and urged the formation of an Indian 


Association. When a meeting was 
held no one had a constitution or 


knew anything about one. Zeal, 
however, took the place of technical 
knowledge. They arranged for a re- 
ligious organization and Christian 
work. Within a few years similar 
societies were formed in various In- 
dian reservations. In 1885 the state 
secretary of Minnesota heard of the 
existence of these Associations. A 
constitution was translated into the 
Dakota tongue; and they became af- 
filiated with the International Com- 
mittee in New York. The Indian 
work is prosecuted, through an In- 
dian travelling secretary, among the 
young men on the Sioux reservations, 
now including 40 Associations and 
over 1,600 members. Reservation 
conferences have been held, Bible 
classes organized, and many Indian 
young men trained and enlisted in 
active Christian work. 

The first building in the United 
States owned by an Association and 
dedicated to Association uses was 
Farwell Hall, Chicago, named in 
honor of John V. Farwell, who do- 
nated $60,000 in money and land. 
It cost $190,000, and was dedicated 
September 29, 1867. The New York 
Association building was dedicated 
in the autumn of 1869. The decade 
and a half that followed might be 
called a building era. Indeed, the 
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erection of new 


and appropriate 
buildings for railroad men in cities, 
for students and for colored young 
men, is a feature of Association his- 
tory during the last three decades. 
The original Associations are well 


housed. The Boston Association en- 
tered its present building November 
14, 1883. The total cost was $300,- 
ooo. The Montreal Association en- 
tered a new building in i891. In 
1879 the first College Association 
building was erected at Princeton, 
through the bequest of Hamilton 
Murray of New York. All Associa- 
tions ought to own their buildings, 
unencumbered. The American As- 
sociations expend annually over 
$2,500,000, and possess an endow- 
ment in buildings and other perma- 
nent property amounting to more 
than $20,000,000. 

In 1877 systematic effort, through 
salaried help and with the aid of the 
medical profession, was begun by the 
International Committee to develop 
the physical work by grounding it 
upon fundamental scientific principles 
and by securing competent Christian 
physical directors. 

The Y. M. C. A. has wrested the 
gymnasium from the hands of the 
pugilist and professional sport and 
placed it in the hands of Christian 
men. The Association Athletic 
League, under the direction of the 
International Committee, aids the 
local physical directors by furnishing 
them the most advanced scientific 
discussions of important points per- 
taining to physical training. 

The first students’ Association in 
Asia was founded by Mr. F. K. Saun- 
ders, now a professor at Yale Univer- 
sity, in the college of Jaffna, in Cey- 
lon. This was followed by two As- 
sociations in China, one of which, at 
Tungcho, China, owed its existence 
to the Rev. H. P. Beach, and its dis- 
persion in 1900 to the Boxers. The 
fourth Association was founded by 
Mr. W. C. Kitchin in the Methodist 
college at Tokyo, Japan. These four 
Associations induced the missionaries 
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to invite L. D. Wishard, the secretary 
of the American Students’ Associa- 
tion, who had been elected in 1877, 
to pay a visit to Asia. His journey 
occupied three years and _ nine 
months. Three years were spent in 
Japan, China, Malasia, Siam, Bur- 
mah, Ceylon, India, Arabia, Syria, 
the Caucasus, Persia, Kurdistan, 
Asia Minor and Cypress. One 
month was spent in Egypt, and the 
remainder of the time in visiting 
some of the universities and Y. M. C. 
A.’s in Europe. 216 missionary sta- 
tions in twenty different countries 
were visited. Secretary Wishard is 
identified with the college and foreign 
work, and with the initiation of the 
Student Volunteer Movement for for- 
eign missions. His life in Princeton 
College was the source and the prep- 
aration of much of his later work and 
is recorded in the autobiography of 
Princeton’s great president, James 
McCosh, D. D., LL. D. He is now 
secretary of the Forward Movement 
of the American Board. 

After graduation from Cornell 
University, in 1888, John R. Mott 
was called to be one of the secretaries 
of the Student Department, and in 
1891, when C. K. Ober, his associate, 
became field secretary, Mr. Mott be- 
came senior secretary of this depart- 
ment. The Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, which spread throughout the 
colleges of the country as an out- 
growth of the first Northfield Student 
Conference in 1886, needed more 
thorough organization, and Mr. Mott 
was apointed chairman of the execu- 
tive committee in 1888, and since 
then has guided the movement. The 
three conventions of the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement, two of which were 
held at Cleveland and one at Detroit, 
were presided over by Mr. Mott. 
These were the largest student 
gatherings which have been held, not 
only in this country, but anywhere in 
the world. Between 1890 and 1895 
Mr. Mott made several trips to Eng- 
land and the Continent in order to 
promote Christian work among the 
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students of Europe. In 1895 repre- 
sentatives of these movements and of 
the North American Student Move- 
ment gathered in conference at Vad- 
stena, in Sweden, and organized the 
World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion. Mr. Mott was the unanimous 
choice of this conference for general 
secretary. By request of the executive 
committee, and upon invitation from 
the students of the Orient, he made a 
tour of eighteen months to promote 
the organization of Christian work 
among the students of the far East. 
He visited colleges in the Levant, 
India, Ceylon, Australasia, China and 
Japan. In all of these countries stu- 
dent Christian organizations were 
founded, large Christian student con- 
ventions held, and national move- 
ments of students formed which were 
admitted to the Federation. 

In response to calls from leading 
student centres in the Orient, secre- 
taries have been sent out by the In- 
ternational Committee to develop 
Christian work. Mr. Mott’s contact 
with students led to his selection as 
the home administrator of this de- 
partment of the work of the Ameri- 
can Associations. 

The mental welfare of young men, 
no less than their religious and moral 
welfare, has been provided for from 
the very origin of the first Associa- 
tions in London, Montreal and Bos- 
ton. In 1892 an International Edu- 
cational Secretary, George B. Hodge, 
was elected, who is still in service. 
The education is manifold, and al- 
though obtained in the evening, the 
instruction is not superficial. Fifty 
subjects are taught and annual ex- 
aminations are held. Many colleges 
coéperate, so that when a student 
finishes one of the Association 
courses his certificate is accepted at 
its face value in lieu of the entrance 
examination, bv 108 colleges and 
universities. Twenty-six thousand 
students attended the evening classes 
of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations of the United States and 
Canada during the past vear. This 
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number represents about one-seventh 
of the entire number of students in 
evening schools in this country. 
These students pursued uniform 
courses of study outlined by the In- 
ternational Committee’s educational 
committee, of which Mr. Frederic B. 
Pratt of Brooklyn is chairman. In- 
ternational examinations and diplo- 
mas are provided for. 

Three days after the declaration of 
war between Spain and the United 
States, in 1898, the International 
Committee met in New York City 
and initiated army and navy work. 
As the soldiers took their trains for 
the national camps they were in 
many cases accompanied by Associa- 
tion men with tents and other equip- 
ments. Seventy large tents were in- 
stalled under the official sanction of 
the President and Secretary of War, 
manned by 150 secretaries. The first 
Protestant service in the Philippine 
Islands was held under Y. M. C. A. 
auspices. More than a score of sec- 
retaries have been serving in the 
Philippines, Cuba, Porto Rico, Alas- 
ka, China and elsewhere. Associa- 
tion work has been inaugurated on 
ten battleships. Secretary W. B. 
Millar is in charge of this department. 

If this article could be extended to 
a volume there would be opportunity 
to mention other departments of 
growth and expansion, such as the 
work for commercial travellers and 
for the immigrant peoples, especially 
the Germans, the scientific training of 
secretaries, the Bible study depart- 
ment, the evangelistic meetings, the 
work for boys, the historical library 
and librarian, the national and local 
leaders, the leading Associations, es- 
pecially the Associations in New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago and San 
Francisco. The one point to be em- 
phasized is that the movement is 
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planned; it is not left to itself. There 
are a centre and a committee, from 
which most of the plans proceed and 
to which the results are returned. 
There are now 6,192 branches, with 
521,000 members, among 50 nations, 
speaking 35 languages. The 1,439 
American Associations have 252,000 
members. The annual attendance 
upon Bible classes exceeds 500,000; 
upon the religious meetings, 2,500,- 
ooo. There is a daily attendance at 
the buildings of more than 100,000. 
1,500 general secretaries and other 
officers are employed, two schools 
for training them are conducted,— 
in Chicago and Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. $40,000 per year are 
contributed for Association work in 
foreign lands, where 20 secretaries 
are stationed. Twenty-seven state 
committees employ 57 secretaries 
and expend $152,000 annually. The 
International Committee employs 43 
secretaries for work on this continent 
and 20 for work in other lands, and 
expends $140,000, publishing three 
periodicals and fifty pamphlets annu- 
ally. 
Behold, then, what God in His 
providence and men in their wisdom 
and zeal have wrought; what one 
man conceived, what one letter did, 
what a few leaders accomplished. It 
is all in line with Christ’s parable,— 
first the blade, then the ear, then the 
full corn in the ear. No prophet can 
tell what the next half century will 
ring; yet one needs not to be the 
on of a prophet to discern the possi- 
ilities of Christian work for young 
en at home and abroad, in all lands 
and among all peoples. The past 
and the present are prophetic. The 
Year of Jubilee has come. The Ju- 
'‘bilee Convention will inaugurate a 
new era for the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations. 
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JUNE. 


By Emma A. McCracken. 


E walked through a fragrant moonlit way, 
My love and I, in the sweet June weather. 
The eyes of the flowers that watched the day 
Had folded their dewy lids together ; 
And the noise of the day, its toil and strife, 
The calm of the night had caused to cease. 
All the earth seemed living a dreaming life, 
And into my heart stole its perfect peace. 


My love bent down his stately head 
And whispered too low for the flowers to hear; 
"Twas but one word; yet my cheeks grew red, 
And my heart’s quick throbs I could almost hear. 
’Twas the one word “Darling!” yet by it I knew 
The best of life that a woman knows; 
And the silence echoed it through and through, 
From the stars in the sky e’en down to the rose. 


When again June blossoms their fragrance shed, 
My love and I by the altar stood. 

When the words that made us one had been said, 
My love spoke low, but I understood ; 

And with that “Darling!” a vision blest 
Of the coming years stretched long and fair ; 

And my tremulous heart found perfect rest,— 
For peace had taken its dwelling there. 


But when another June time came, 
I cannot tell if the world were fair ; 
For my love and I, and one whose name 
E’en brought a chill to the summer air, 
Walked slowly down to a darkling tide, 
Where “Darling!” I heard with my love’s last breath ; 
And there I knew our ways must divide ;— 
I must walk alone while he crossed with Death. 


And when on his mute lips my kisses fell, 
I whispered low one single word; 
Yet I gave him back his last farewell— 
And I think that surely his soul must have heard. 
Now I calmly wait through the Junes that are 
For a brighter June that is yet to be, 
When into those mansions that lie afar 


With “Darling!” my love shall welcome me. 
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MR. SMITH, PERTHSHIRE. 
By Anne Eliza Brand. 


HERE was more than an 
hour yet before the steam- 
er was scheduled to leave 
the dock; but already one 
person lay stretched on a 

chair in the conventional pose of lazy 
helplessness. His attitude threw into 
unlovely relief the prominence of 
high cheek bones; the long, straight 
line of clean shaven chin had a trucu- 
lent and formidable air. The gaunt- 
ness of recent illness has a particu- 
larly unattractive effect on a large 
framed man, whose only grace is that 
of power. Moreover, aggressively red 
hair accentuated the faults of his com- 
plexion—a combination of fading 
sunburn and the pallor of sickness. 

It was a perfect June day. The 
Irishmen who were working against 
time to get a nightmare of baggage 
on board sweated and swore with 
equal profuseness, and in moments of 
comparative leisure indulged in more 
or less good natured chaff. There 
was a sameness in the endless proces- 
sion of steamer trunks slipping down 
the greased planking. The indiffer- 
ent person in the deck chair turned 
to watch his fellow passengers; in 
close single file they came along the 
gangway. He felt a consoling trust 
in his forethought; otherwise—he 
shuddered. 

Evidently the American maiden 
was on the war path. It was a popu- 
lar ship, and the ordinary rush of 
summer travel was quickened just 
now by the coming jubilee. The red 
haired young man scanned the crowd 
for familiar faces, as he had the pas- 
senger list for inopportune English 
names; but almost every one was 
American. 

The swish of silk-lined travelling 
skirts and the high treble of women’s 
voices came with the crowd that 
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swept the promenade deck. There 
was the Gibson girl by the half dozen, 
erect, self-reliant and cosmopolitan, 
the sweeter if less smart women whom 
Smedley’s pencil makes familiar, the 
Southern girl Reinhardt loved to 
draw, and a handful more of unclassi- 
fied types, differing more in style than 
in degree of charm. From all of their 
wiles he was safe in the ignominious 
safety of the unknown and the insig- 
nificant. He looked round and signed 
to Farquharson to move his chair to 
the comparative peace and quiet of 
the farther side of the deck. 

Isolation is dull; but there are 
pleasures too risky to be dared. The 
red haired young man realized the 
feminine mania for marriage. In the 
callousness of athletic health, he 
knew how to protect himself. His 
still wifeless condition proved the fact 
conclusively, since the women of his 
own family and‘of many other families 
were of one accord in the faith that 
ordained matrimony for him; that 
they differed severely as to the indi- 
viduality of the other victim of the 
cult had been one of his chief safe- 
guards. Now, the fatal opportunities 
of a summer voyage and the con- 
sciousness of the flaccidity of will 
which bodily weakness brings made 
him distrustful of himself and of the 
fascinating American girl. He ad- 
mired her, but in the vague future 
when he meant to fulfil his obliga- 
tions to society and take a wife she 
had no place. Ingrained conserva- 
tism and tradition forbade it. 

The wind freshened ; the big steam- 
er slid cautiously along the crowded 
water way, first among darting ferry- 
boats and strings of laboring scows, 
then through a flock of white-winged 
schooners coming into port on the 
wind, past stumpy, grimed tugs haul- 
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ing laden three-masters, out into the 
fairway. The motley craft grew few 
and scattering as the cliff-like outlines 
of New York’s tall buildings sank, 
small and faint, in the distance. 

Outside, a choppy sea, a head wind 
and a dash of rain almost cleared the 
deck; but the red haired young man 
kept his place until a malicious gust, 
coinciding with the impact of a quar- 
tering sea, made the big ship lurch 
suddenly to port. His chair slid on 
the wet planks, and the indifferent 
young man found himself tilted over 
at the feet of a girl. She stared at 
his clumsy efforts to rise, and then, 
an impulse of pity getting the better 
of an inclination to laugh, she forgot 
the social theory that a man should 
be the helper and woman the helped 
and, catching his arm, gave a vigor- 
ous pull that brought him to his feet. 
For the moment he was inarticulate, 
and then the girl was gone. 

Farquharson bore the brunt of his 
grinding rage. To cut such a figure 
before a girl, even an unimportant 
schoolgirl such as his confused 
glimpse suggested this one to be, was 
enough to make any man _ savage. 
He sat glowering in the now firmly 
lashed deck chair, so manifestly un- 
sociable that the inevitable percent- 
age of the unattached and talkative 
spared him the farce of attempted 
companionship. 

Except for a few mummy-like fig- 
ures, motionless on their chairs, the 
promenade was a mere space of 
empty planking. The red _ haired 
young man felt the color mounting 
to his face as a couple came towards 
him arm in arm. The wind whipped 
the folds of the girl’s cloth skirt close- 
lvabout her slim figure. The thick-set, 
elderly person who was with her had 
the unmistakable paternal attitude. 

They stopped abruptly. Evidently 
the father wanted something, and 
turned to go below for it. The girl, 
not seeing the young man in his cor- 
ner under the lee of a boat, stood by 
the rail looking down at the rushing 
green water. Getting up quickly was 
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harder since that unlucky slide; but 
the smarting mortification of his 
mood demanded a sacrifice. He 
struggled to his feet and limped tow- 
ards her, raising his cap. 

“May I offer apologies and thanks 
together?” he began. 

“Oh, were you hurt?” she replied, 
inconsequently. Her eyes had a 
pretty look of pity in them, chiefly 
made up of sudden repentance for the 
fit of laughter his ridiculous predica- 
ment had prompted. 

“Not at all, thanks. A recent acci- 
dent must be my excuse for sprawling 
my ungainly length in your path. It 
was extremely painful—to my feel- 
ings, you know. And you were 
awfully kind, awfully good, if you'll 
let me say so.” 

“Why, certainly. But if you're 
lame, hadn’t you better sit down 
again?” 

He bowed, and the girl, catching 
his suddenly glum and stiffened ex- 
pression, laughed brightly. 

“Did I say the wrong thing? My 
cousin Lulu says I always do; but 
you see, I’ve had to look after sick 
people so much, it’s a habit to think 
first what they ought to do.” 

“Then I am not dismissed?” 

The watchful Farquharson, whose 
sense of humor was dormant, ap- 
peared at the young man’s elbow. 

“Ve'll be the better to keep yeer 
leg up, I’m thinkin’, my lord,—sir.”’ 

The invalid turned his back on him 
and Farquharson retreated. 

“There,” said the young lady. 
“You're just like my father,—contra- 
ry as possible. when people suggest 
what ought to be done.” 

“No, indeed. It'll do me good to 
stand, if I’m not boring you too terri- 
bly.” 

“T’m never bored. 
that 


I haven’t got to 


point yet.” The girl’s airy 
frankness made the statement quite 
impersonal. 


“That fellow’ll be the death of me, 
I believe. Before I had him he lived 
with Lord Carstairs, and he can’t get 
down to a commoner without im- 
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pressing his audience with the diffi- 
culty he finds in descending to my 
level. All the same, I should prob- 
ably be dead now if he hadn’t looked 
out for me. One has to put up with 
little things, don’t you know?” 

“We have a cook at home—indis- 
pensable, also. Yes, I do know. 
How did you get hurt?” 

“Simply a vicious horse took the bit 
in his teeth and used me to wipe the 
floor of a very rocky cajfion with. I 
didn’t know much about it after he 
threw me, you know;; just felt myself 
hanging by the stirrup. Afterwards 
I discovered I was still alive, with a 
leg in plaster, a bandaged head and 
sundry such trifles. That’s two 
months ago, and now I’m patched up 
enough so that Farquharson’s going 
to see me safe into the hands of the 
home authorities.” 

“And you’ve had no one but a ser- 
vant—or a nurse—which is he?” 

“A little of both, and good in each 
capacity. Oh, yes, the fellows at the 
ranch were quite too jolly and kind.” 

“Oh, dear! I wish you would sit 
down. You look as if it hurt dread- 
fully.” 

“Does that mean you refuse to take 
pity on my solitude any longer?” 
The young man excused his eager- 
ness on the ground that it was per- 
fectly safe to make one’s self agree- 
able to unimportant little girls. 

“Oh, here’s papa.” The young lady 
evaded a more direct reply. Her 
father’s face darkened as he saw she 
was with a stranger; but the frown 
passed as the young man raised his 
cap and showed the ugly blue seam 
of a lately healed gash where the wind 
blew the hair from his forehead. It 
was the good looking, irreproachable 
young dude he was distrustful of; a 
red headed, gaunt and maimed man 
over thirty did not strike his fatherly 
eye as particularly formidable. 

“IT was apologizing to your daugh- 
ter for my apparent rudeness this 
morning, sir—” 

“Very glad to meet you, sir. 
Going home, I presume?” 


“Yes—what’s left of me.” 

“Ah, I thought you looked—” 

“Rather the worse for wear, to put 
it mildly. You’re bound for Eng- 
land, too, I fancy?” 

“Yes, sir. My daughter’s first trip 
across, Mr.—” 

“My name is Smith—Archibald 
Smith.” Mr. Smith hesitated. His 
own London house was a famous 
one, too likely to be familiar to the 
travelling American. ‘Perthshire.’ 
The name of Smith exacted some- 
thing more definite than a county, 
but he hoped the American’s notion 
of Scotch geography was hazy 
enough to let it pass. Happily his 
new acquaintance was bent on pro- 
claiming his own identity. He pulled 
out a card and presented it formally. 
“Everett S. Kip, Washington Square, 
New York.” 

The young man stole a look at the 
girl. A tiny smile curved her mouth 
saucily. She wasn’t pretty, and yet 
the name fitted her execrably. He 
wondered what went before the Kip 
in her case. 

“Well,” said Mr. Kip, briskly, 
“this wind begins to get chilly. I 
guess we'll walk a little, my dear. 
Hope to see you again, Mr. Smith.” 

The red haired man dropped back 
among his rugs, angrily obliged to 
submit to Farquharson’s ministra- 
tions. 

“T’ll pitch you overboard if you say 
that again,” he growled, as the for- 
bidden title slipped out unawares. 

“Indeed, sir, it’s blith I’ll be to see 
you do it. There’s mair strength in 
ye the day than the morn, but—” 

His master and patient swore at 
this reminder of his weakness and re- 
treated into himself and an attack of 
neuralgia to which his injuries had 
left him subject. Later, driven by a 
new and disagreeable sense of lone- 
liness, he went into dinner. As a 
remedy for solitude, the dining saloon 
was a failure. He exchanged words 
only with his steward. Next morn- 
ing was still rougher. Mr. Kip, stag- 
gering about the deck with another 
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tough old gentleman, stopped and 
spoke. ‘Feeling bad?” he asked. 

‘Not with the prevalent complaint, 
though. It’s my beastly leg. Hope 
your daughter’s not seasick?” 

“All the rest of our folks are, but 
I’ve got Margaret over there on deck. 
She’s all right, unless the smell of the 
cooking’s too much for her. It’s a 
problem to be solved, sir, that ques- 
tion of how to keep the kitchen be- 
yond a man’s nose.” 

“If Miss Kip wouldn’t find it too 
bleak here, perhaps she’d allow me to 
change places with her. I’m proof 
against odors; they don’t affect lame- 
ness.” 

“Well, now,” Mr. Kip reflected; 
“there is a good place for a chair 
here. No need to disturb you, 
though. Here, steward, just come 
and fix my chairs over here.” 

The chairs were brought and Mr. 
Kip returned with Margaret. The 
name fitted fairly, after all. She was 
a little pale, so that some freckles 
showed, but not at all limp, and en- 
ergétically fighting the wind that was 
busy dragging stray locks from the 
confinement of a close Dutch hood. 

“I can’t persuade papa that I’m 
well, because I declined breakfast in 
the saloon,” she said as the young 
man made an effort to rise. ‘Now, 
Mr. Smith, if you’re going to try to 
be polite, I shall have my chair moved 
again. I’m going to read ‘The Chris- 
tian.’ Now, papa, you’re to go and 
play chess; I know you're crazy for a 
game. I’d rather read than do any- 
thing else.” 

Apparently Miss Kip was a person 
of her word. She devoted herself to 
Hall Caine’s sombre picture of Lon- 
don life with a single-minded thor- 
oughness annoying to a person in 
whose company young ladies usually 
preferred to study human nature at 
first hand. Her delicate profile had a 
decided artistic value as the austere 
lines of the quaint hood disclosed it, 
but the prospect was definitely lim- 
ited and tantalizing, so irritating that 
at length its inadequacy or some com- 


plex mixture of mental and bodily 
discomforts goaded Mr. Smith into an 
inarticulate exclamation. Miss Kip 
dropped her book and gave him a full 
face view. 

“Shall I get the steward to call 
your man?” 

“I’m not absolutely helpless, thank 
you.” 
“That’s ingratitude.” 

“Oh, really, I’m awfully rude, Miss 
Kip, but it roils a fellow to be tied by 
the leg like this.” 

“We're all tied by the legs of our 
chairs, are we not? I thought you 
were ill, or something. I don’t mind. 
Papa’s always cross when he’s sick.” 

‘But you talk to him.” 

“Of course.” 

“Ts that book so frightfully fasci- 
nating?” 

“T’ll lend it you.” 

“Thanks—I'll take it now.” 

“But I haven’t finished it myself.” 

“The end’s awfully slow and stu- 


you’ve read it! Then, 
why—I think you’re very funny,” she 
laughed. “I won’t read if you'll tell 
me about Scotland. You’re Scotch, 
aren’t you? Do you know I never 
knew Smith was a Scotch name.” 

“Smith is universal.” 

“Most Scotch names are so pretty.” 
She quoted a few from Scott’s novels. 
He laughed. 

“Smith is bathos after those, [ 
grant.” 

“Not so bad as Kip. And yet my 
father and I are proud of our name.” 

“T see. You are the aristocrats of 
a democracy, while I—I am a better 
republican than you. All that feudal 
rubbish that titles are the survival of 
is played out. I’d like to see it swept 
away.” 

“Naturally, when one’s name is Kip 
or Smith, one has no use for titles. 
The played-out earls and barons see 
it from another point, though.” 

“No changed point of view would 
alter my opinion.” 

“How do you know?” Miss Kip 
was both amused and incredulous. 
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“Ah, you haven't a word to say. Sup- 
pose a name is nothing? Wouldn’t 
any one rather be Lady ~ me 
paused for a telling name. 

“Carstairs,” suggested Mr. Smith, 
with irony. 

“Thank you, Lady Carstairs.” 

“Of Carmody,” put in the Scotch- 
man, prompted by the human impulse 
to trifle with the forbidden. 

“Lady Carstairs of 
sooner than Miss or Mrs. 
body?” 

“Naturally a young lady would. 
One does not wait to arrive at years 
of discretion to learn the fascination 
a title has for all women, more espe- 
cially for your very charming and 
successful countrywomen.” 

“Thank you, you're frank. I see 
you mean to keep up the national rep- 
utation for plain speaking. I’ve heard 
it called by another name on my side 
of the water.” 

“Was I rude?” 

“Dear me! I thought an English- 
man never went below the actual 
word.” 

“T’m not an Englishman.” 

“The Scotch are destitute of a sense 
of humor, I’m told.” 

‘Who says so?” 

“We allow them a good share of 
spunk and temper, though.” 

“That’s kind.” 

“You were not—to my country- 
women. As the daughter of a man 
who has a rabid hatred of the inter- 
national marriage, it’s no affair of 
mine. He says—and it’s so, isn’t it— 
that your earls and dukes only come 
to America when they can’t afford an 
English wife.” 

“T am not an authority on the peer- 
age.” 

“IT beg pardon. I thought you 
knew all about it just now.” 

“T’ll surrender at discretion, Miss 
Kip.” 

There was the trying national agil- 
itv about this girl’s mental processes. 
In spite of Mr. Smith’s local reputa- 
tion as the possessor of the true 
pawky Scot’s humor, he felt he was 
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no match for her in a matter of 
repartee. Moreover, cleverness is a 
matter not entirely independent of ac- 
knowledged place in society. 

“T didn’t intend to be personal, you 
know,” he continued. “As for that, 
I don’t suppose even your father’s 
prejudices are seriously alarmed on 
your account yet. It’s quite easy 
even for a stupid Scotchman to see 
you're not infected with the matri- 
monial microbe. Have I been rude 
again?” 

“It isn’t very polite to imply that i 
ought to be in the nursery. And you 
forget that a nursery isn’t an integral 
part of the American household. 
There’s no age limit with us. We're 
grown up when we choose to think 
so.” 

“To resent being thought young is 
the most triumphant proof of youth. 
Don’t you know that?” 

Miss Kip looked inquiringly at 
him. “I’ve a good mind to tell you 
my age.” 

“And tamper with the figures? I’ve 
more faith in my guesses, thanks!” 

Miss Kip pouted in a charmingly 
childish fashion, declaring she would 
not be talked to that way, reopened 
“The Christian” and ignored Mr. 
Smith, who for the time was content 
to be silent. She was a jolly little girl, 
and he was decidedly glad of an ac- 
quaintance which bade fair to give 
the pleasures of feminine conversa- 
tion without its ordinary risks. She 
was chummy, boyish, anything but 
sentimental or scheming. Besides, 
as far as she knew, there was nothing 
to scheme for—only a poor devil with 
a lame leg, a nurse and a hopeless 
name. Mr. Smith decided that Miss 
Kip had been providentially sent as 
an agreeable palliative of the tedium 
of the voyage. She was pretty 
enough to be nice to look at, smal! 
and fine limbed, with the clear pallor 
and delicacy of line that is hereditary 
in one type of the best American 
stock. He fell to reflecting on the 
gist of a lately read theory as to the 
altered balance of power between the 
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emotional and the mental faculties as 
the result of the higher education in 
women. Miss Kip was an example, 
possibly, but it occurred to him that 
on the whole the emotional woman 
was what the welfare of the world de- 
manded. But thoughts have no en- 
during hold on a spoiled invalid. He 
fidgeted until Miss Kip’s attention 
was finally attracted and she conde- 
scended to talk with the patronizing 
benevolence of the experienced sick 
nurse. 

The next day Farquharson’s grav- 
ity was on trial. Mr. Smith had no 
fault to find with the uneasy sea which 
made locomotion uncertain and left 
a certain freedom in the placing of 
chairs. If Mr. Kip were aware of an 
intention to monopolize his daughter, 
he took the knowledge with philoso- 
phy. It was Margaret’s hobby to be 
forever coddling some lame duck or 
other. In the mean time he had 
found a kindred spirit, and the lust of 
battle possessed him. The smoking 
room and a chessboard filled his ho- 
rizon, to a partial obscuring of merely 
domestic interests. 

The third day out brought a 
smooth sea and crowded decks. In 
place of a line of shapeless, somnolent 
automata, there was a cheerful bustle 
of chatter; the gentle breeze brought 
snatches of girlish laughter with it 
and fluttered the butterfly raiment of 
those who had been in the chrysalis 
stage until now. It was too gay by 
half for Mr. Smith’s nerves or his 
temper. The folly of tramping aim- 
lessly up and down a promenade deck 
was impossible to him. Sore with 
envy, he watched Margaret Kip’s 
alert little figure pass and repass, 
poised to meet the summer wind and 
the slow roll of the great hull. Her 
quick, well controlled steps seemed a 
defiance to his incapacity. He sat 
and sulked, dour as only a Scotchman 
in a black temper can be, his thin lips 
drawn to a curveless line, and his 
pugnacious chin thrust out. 

Miss Kip’s cousin Lulu and an 
elaborately correct young man were 


the girl’s companions. Every time 
they came within sight and hearing 
Mr. Smith was exasperated. It was 
not flattering to perceive that Miss 
Kip had an altogether different man- 
ner for that miserable dude, Van 
Vorst. 

He was not to be placated by the 
friendly smiles she gave him from 
time to time. The deck steward and 
Farquharson found his temper trying 
even to their seasoned professional 
patience, and Farquharson, who 
dared combat his charge’s sudden de- 
sire to try moving about, got snubbed 
to an extent that would have wilted a 
less impervious person. The experi- 
ment was not a success. Mr. Smith 
was obliged to return ignominiously 
to his chair, swearing at Farquharson 
for the “I told you so” which he had 
not breathed. Possibly something 
reawakened Miss Kip’s sense of com- 
passion, for she finally settled down, 
but with feminine perversity chose 
the farthest of the four empty chairs. 
Mr. Smith sulked under this treat- 
ment until he was tired of himself, 
and then limped to the chair nearest 
hers. 


“Why! What is it?” 
“May I sit here?” He spoke quite 
humbly. 


“Of course. For mercy’s sake 
don’t stand. You look miserable to- 
day,” she added with dispassionate 
frankness. 

“T haven’t anything particular to be 
cheerful about. No one’s said a word 
to me all day.” 

“Have you encouraged conversa- 
tion?” 

“You had something better to do.” 

“There are five hundred saloon pas- 
sengers on this ship; and what is one 
among so many?” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean a crowd.” 

“For a person who wants to be 
amused, you’re hardly conciliatory, 
are you? Why don’t you make 
friends?” 

“T do—with you.” 

“You’re vastly complimentary. In 
the mean time, you want society, and 
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I want to know lots of things. This 
is a very silly book, anyway. How 
much do you know about London?” 
she went on in a new tone, the tone 
of an inquiring child. It was a home 
question, to be tackled gingerly. 

“It takes a lifetime to know Lon- 
don. Still, I’ve been there on and 
off.” 

“But you live in Perth?” 

“As much as a man who hasn’t any 
ties lives anywhere.” 

“Haven’t you any folks?” 

“T have some aunts. You see, I 
was an only child. My father died 
when I was an interesting infant, and 
my mother several years ago. My 
Aunt Selina tries to be a mother to 
me.” 

“You must be a nice subject to 
waste affection on.” 

“It is waste, to tell the truth. She’s 
not a bad sort, though.” 

“Like my Aunt Louise. She’s so 
bent on doing her duty to me that one 
never can forget it is duty. She’d be 
on guard now, only she’s helpless till 
we're in port; but she thinks papa is 
chaperoning Lulu and me. Poor 
dear papa! With a chess tournament 
on his mind, could any one expect 
him to remember the sacred social 
fetiches? Lulu doesn’t want to be 
chaperoned, either. I’ve orders not 
to say chess in Aunt Lou’s presence.” 

“And you?” 

“Didn't you impress upon me the 
other day that my place was the nur- 
sery? A governess rules in the 
schoolroom, not a chaperon.” 

“Haven’t you any one but your 
aunt ?” 

“T have several aunts—and my 
father; no one else. My mother is 
dead, too, and I never had any broth- 
ers or sisters. I used to envy girls at 
school who had midgets of sisters.” 

“I never craved a little baby sister. 
The small boy’s a selfish little animal, 
you know.” 

Miss Kip shook her head. “They’re 
worse later on. I like boys much bet- 
ter than young men—until they begin 
to get middle aged and sensible.” 


“Is that an implied tribute to me? 
I can boast a gray hair or two.” 

“Some people turn gray young, and 
others are never sensible. If you 
want to prove you are, tell me of 
some of the things I want to know. 
Is Abbotsford worth going to?” 

Mr. Smith braced himself to the 
task of singing the praises of the va- 
rious Scotch show places in a fervid 
key which he would ordinarily have 
been mortally ashamed to choose. 
But the audience makes or mars a 
speaker. Miss Kip’s young enthusi- 
asm for the picturesque and the heroic 
was stimulating, and few men are in- 
sensible to the flattery of instructing 
an eager and charming girl. He 
scowled at the courteous Van Vorst 
and shrank into his shell when the 
Gibson girl, whose full name was 
Louise Taylor, was introduced, and 
the conversation became general. 

Next day the social element was 
still more overpoweringly in evi- 
dence. Mr. Smith had had a bad 
night, and his temper was not im- 
proved by the sight of Miss Kip being 
shown how to play quoits by the too 
friendly Van Vorst. Instead of show- 
ing a proper pity for him she said: 

‘Really, I believe your neuralgia is 
like Lord Farintosh’s famous tooth, 
the one that always ached when he 
didn’t want to go out to dinner.” 

- He turned white with anger. What 
did she mean? Nothing, of course, 
except natural heartlessness. Like 
Achilles he sulked in his tents. 

But Miss Louise Taylor having 
captured a new admirer, Mr. Van 
Vorst’s jealousy neutralized his idle 
desire to kill time in conversation 
with the little cousin; and Mr. Kip 
being oblivious to everything but 
chess for the time, Miss Kip possibly 
had no better resource than unlim- 
ited conversation. At any rate, those 
last two days were very bearable. 
Miss Margaret Kip had acquired a 
large fund of information indelibly 
stamped with the Anglo-Scottish hall 
mark. The sentimental note was 
happily and consistently left un- 
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touched, and Mr. Smith’s temper and 
neuralgia both remained in a com- 
paratively quiescent condition. 

The English coast dressed its low 
green hills in smiles to greet the in- 
coming ship, and even dingy Liver- 
pool for once looked bright in the 
strong June — sunlight. Queen’s 
weather already, the English world 
was boasting, in view of next week’s 
jubilee. The Kips gazed eagerly at 
the landing stage, as its masses of 
black flecked with daubs of color 
grew into the detail of a packed 
crowd. 

Mr. Smith drew away. He thought 
he could already make out a couple 
of familiar faces, and he had the best 
of reasons for wishing to avoid a too 
hearty public greeting. As it was, a 
sunburned and impulsive youth in 
golf clothes caught sight of him, 
yelled out his name, and began mak- 
ing frantic signals of welcome, to 
which the returning native turned an 
unseeing eye. 

On shore, his friend alternately 
slanged him for being beastly dis- 
agreeable or mourned over his physi- 
cal condition and the vanished glories 
of an athletic past. The lament was 
listened to with exasperating indiffer- 
ence. In truth, the traveller’s mind 
was occupied with the unexpected 
consequences of an act that had 
seemed trivial enough but which left 
him either bound to renounce a 
friendship he desired to keep or en- 
forced a humiliating alternative. To 
call without an explanation was im- 
possible. The chances of being found 
out were quite too numerous to be 
trifled with. Besides— 

“Why the devil,” he asked himself, 
“hadn’t he treated the whole thing as 
a joke, and settled it out of hand 
when first qualms of scruple began to 
become annoying? Since he had not, 
best drop the Kips as one of the con- 
ventional steamer episodes, forgotten 
as soon as ended.” 


“T suppose you know that food and 
rest can’t put flesh on your bones half 
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as quickly as worry will take it off? 
Nerves! That’s the excuse nowa- 
days for bad temper and lots of 
things. You'll fidget yourself into 
fiddlestrings, Archibald, at this rate. 
If you have anything on your mind, 
for goodness’ sake get it off, and have 
done with it.” 

Lady Selina’s advice chimed in 
with the resolve he had been fighting 
ever since he had entered London, a 
decision complicated with a surpris- 
ing revelation of the unsuspected in 
himself. Why should everything seem 
utterly flat and irksome because a 
very ordinary little girl was no longer 
a factor in the day’s routine? No, 
not an ordinary girl; the very salt of 
the earth—and indispensable salt to 
the tasteless monotony of life. 

The next steps were a little awk- 
ward, in view of Mr. Kip’s furious 
Americanism. The young lady’s 
temper also complicated the affair. 

Naturally the Kips had drifted into 
one of the big modern hotels where 
the head porter instantly recognized 
the visitor. It was impossible to 
masquerade as Mr. Smith, except 
under cover. He wrote a note and 
sent it up instead of a card. 

Margaret came from the window to 
meet him, and he suddenly realized 
how keenly he wanted her smiling 
welcome, and how much he dreaded 
saying what had to be said, ‘even at 
the risk of clouding the smiles. Then 
he was aware that he had been an in- 
definite time shaking hands and star- 
ing at her. No longer in the plain 
coat and skirt of her travelling dress, 
she looked more of a woman and less 
a comrade. In place of stiff collar 
and tie, there were chiffon and rib- 
bons and a rose. He dropped her 
hand. 

“Come to the window, won’t you?” 
she said. “I have the passing show at 
my feet—and it’s truly fascinating.” 

“One minute, if you'll give it me 
first.” 

Margaret 


turned towards him 


again, surprised. His voice sounded 
queer and stern. 


He looked hard. 
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“Why, certainly. But really, I 
don’t think London suits you. You 
looked ever so much better last 
week.” 

“It’s an evil conscience, then. I 
have to make a confession; and you 
will probably—you have the right to 
be offended.” 

“Yes?” Miss Kip’s eyes were 
down; the lids fluttered faintly. She 
was such a little thing that until 
she looked up only the top of her 
bent head came within his line of 
vision. 

“It sounds awfully stagy and all 
that sort of thing, you know, but 1 
had no right to—yes, I had, though. 
My name is Smith; that is, one of 
them is.” 

Miss Kip looked up with an odd 
expression. “How funny you are! 
One of your names! It sounds like a 
police-court report; some delectable 
person with a string of aliases. It 
must be rather confusing to your 
friends.” 

“It’s not a joke. My name is John 
Archibald Smith Stewart.” 

“Ts that all?” 

He took the ingenuous tone liter- 
ally. “No. It’s not—quite.” 

“I thought not. Why, I own to 
three names myself: Margaret Rey- 
nolds Kip. Go on; I’m waiting for 
the rest.” 

“You know, I feel like a cad.” 

Her level voice, faintly suggestive 
of a distant interest in the matter, was 
palpably the first symptom of wrath 
tocome. “I don’t think I know what 
a cad is.” 

“John Archibald Smith Stewart.” 
He lingered over the repetition, and 
then hurried out the rest. “And 
there’s a_ title—Carstairs of Car- 
mody.” 

“After the remarks you’ve made 
about effete titles, I don’t wonder 
you’re ashamed,” she remarked 
coldly. 

“T’m ashamed because I didn’t ex- 
plain before. To strangers a fellow 
can call himself.what he likes; it’s not 
their business. But the personal ele- 
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ment makes lots of difference ; and— 
will you forgive me?” 

Miss Kip threw up her head and 
looked him full in the eyes. Hers 
were bright with anger or excite- 
ment; her usually pale cheeks were 
suddenly flushed. 

“T understand perfectly. Of course 
if the title were not suppressed all the 
mercenary American: girls would be 
fighting for the honor of marrying 
into the peerage. I’m not an aristo- 
crat. I wasn’t brought up to the 
theory of the incognito. We're plain 
people, not educated up to the differ- 
ence between giving a false name and 
any other kind of lying. And though 
you mightn’t think it, we have a stu- 
pid pride that feels above such subter- 
fuges. It would have been simpler to 
admit your identity and put a foot- 
note, ‘Trespassers beware,’ or some- 
thing else curt and expressive.” 

“Really, I—” 

Miss Kip’s impetuosity passed this 
feeble protest. “It’s such a one-sided 
safeguard, too. My _ father—and 
other fathers—have their little preju- 
dices. They’ve a right to know— 
haven’t they—when one of their nat- 
ural enemies comes on the scene with 
an encumbered estate in need of an 
American fortune and a wife thrown 
in. It’s rather rough on them, isn’t 
we” 

“Might be, if I were one of that 
sort. I’m not bankrupt, as it hap- 
pens.” 

“Neither in want of a fortune, nor 
a wife? So, to insure not being made 
an unwilling captive to hateful Amer- 
ican beauty—you can’t deny some of 
the girls were charming—you manage 
to avoid them all, except one, who 
isn’t grown-up enough anyway for 
the dignity your lordship has to be- 
stow! Of course, no girl would de- 
cline the honor—only be too humbly 
grateful. That’s the English of it.” 

Her scorn flashed on him. She 
was in such a flame of indignation 
that the unhappy owner of a title had 
not a word to say; and as he was of 
the temper that turns cold and still 
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with anger, he looked neither impres- 
sive nor formidable, in spite of the 
initial advantage of nearly twelve 
inches extra height. But now she 
paused breathless. 

“I’m not going to deny my share 
of national failings. At the same 
time’”—the words came with the 
forced deliberation of a strong effort 
for self-control—“it argues an un- 
conscionable amount of conceit on 
my part to assume what you chose to 
think. Young ladies don’t usually 
fall victim to the conquering arts of a 
battered cripple. I can only express 
my regret, and beg to assure you 
that, having said what I came to 
say”—he hesitated, conscious of a 
wide discrepancy between intention 
and speech—‘“I shall not trespass on 
your kindness again.” 

“Naturally. Mr. Smith having 
ceased to exist, it would be unfair to 
burden his successor with the weight 
of unearned social responsibilities.” 

“T am sorry.” He held out his 
hand. “At least you will allow me 
to thank you for making the journey 
a very pleasant one;” and dropping 
the fingers he had barely touched, he 
turned to go. 

“Wait, please.” It was the im- 
perative mood. “Confessions seem 
to be in order. I have one to make. 
It won’t detain you long.” 

He waited, quite incapable of either 
understanding or reflecting a change 
as sudden as this. She looked at him 
with a charming air of mock peni- 
tence and without a trace of the rap- 
idly dissipated anger. 

“Tt’s really too funny for anything. 
Did you think I was tremendously 
surprised just now?” 

“I suppose so. You appeared an- 
noyed.”’ 

“Annoyed! That’s a nice, polite 
way of putting it. Perhaps I was; 


but that had nothing to do with the 
surprise. That never existed. Your 
false pretences were too transparent. 
I knew long ago you were not Mr. 
Smith; and I guessed your right 
name. Now we're quits, in one sense, 


though I don’t admit you the privi- 
lege of scolding me, since I only ig- 
nored a truth you wished to remain 
unannounced.” 

He had been angry before; but 
anger is not incompatible with a keen 
degree of liking for the exciting 
cause of the passion. In fact, 
until this moment indignation and 
the sense of being misunderstood 
had been unpleasant but stimulat- 
ing aids to the conviction that 
quarrelling with Margaret Kip was 
better worth while than harmony 
with the rest of the world. But now 
the bitterness of disappointment 
seized him. To fall into the trap he 
had taken such pains to avoid was dis- 
gusting; but it was nothing beside 
the sickening sense of having been 
played with deliberately. The frank 
camaraderie that had seemed so spon- 
taneous and had been so—as well ad- 
mit it, since it was over—so sweet, 
had been nothing but a sham. He 
felt tricked. After all, it was the 
personage and not the man _ she 
had made herself delightful to. He 
stood silent in the grip of this cold 
doubt. 

“Apparently you are surprised be- 
yond speech,” she said, when the 
pause had become irksome. 

“Tt was that—” the hiatus was ex- 
pressive—“that idiot Farquharson. 
He’ll—” 

“Indeed, it was not. You needn’t 
work off your temper on the poor, 
innocent old thing.” 

“Then, how?” He spoke with ex- 
aggerated precision. 

“You did not offer a card in return 
for papa’s. That was nothing. But 
then, when I tell a lie I don’t look it. 
You did when you said Smith, and 
you stumbled over a quite unneces- 
sary Perthshire. Papa hadn’t asked 
you where you lived. If you could 
have seen the conscious guilt! I 
really think you must be pretty hon- 
est, sometimes.” 

“Thank you. I should not have 
formed any opinion on such imag- 
inary bits of evidence.” 
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“Of course not. Men never use 
their eyes except to see what they 
want to see. Besides, you gave it 
away a dozen times; and to make 
assurance doubly sure, you explained 
elaborately that your man had lived 
with a certain Lord Carstairs; and 
after speaking of some incident of a 
long past ocean trip you called to him 
for a forgotten date. How could I 
help making four out of two twos? 
Besides, he had the inimitable air of 
long service. Oh, you _ betrayed 
yourself consistently! It was really 
quite amusing,” she added, pensively. 
“Of course, it was only an idea at 
first.” 

“And you cultivated me by way of 
an exercise for your detective fac- 
ulties?” 

“And for what else should I?” 
Pride gave her small figure dramatic 
force. “An English girl might culti- 
vate a person, as you call it, because 
he looked ill and solitary and seemed 
to want somebody to be good to him; 
but you couldn’t expect that of the 
designing young person from the 
other side of the Atlantic.” 

“Tf only for my vanity’s sake, won’t 
you let me keep up the fiction that it 
was honest kindness at first?” 

“Just now it was the detective 
fever.” 

“That was sheer bad temper.” 

“You’d better mend your temper.” 

“T can’t. It goes with the hair, you 
know.” 

“That is so,—a sort of danger signal 
to warn the unwary.” As she spoke, 
she looked up at the feature under 
discussion, and their eyes met. Hers 
were transparently honest; the 
muddle of complex motives in his 
glance was less easy of interpretation. 

“You told your father I was an im- 
postor, no doubt?’ She shook her 
head. “Why not?” 

“How should I know? I choose 
or I don’t choose to do things. 
Perhaps it would have been better. 
It would have saved no end of 
words. Oh dear! Hasn’t my father 
his opinions, which include a Jacobin 
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hatred of your class? We are not at 
home to the aristocracy.” 

“Does that mean I am denied the 
entree?” 

She shrugged her _ shoulders. 
“Have you the gift of second sight? 
I have not. If you call again, you'll 
find out. This is a new departure. 
Whether such a very stormy inter- 
view is worth repetition is a matter 
for calm consideration. Does the at- 
mosphere of London nourish a quar- 
relsome disposition, I wonder?” 

“You won’t bear malice?” 

Lord Carstairs of Carmody was left 
in doubt on that point. Miss Lulu 
Taylor, her mother and a couple of 
men came in, and in the bustle of 
their entrance he escaped unnoticed. 

“Suppose it does count!” he said 
to himself. “A girl ought to have a 
title or any other flummery that 
pleases womankind thrown in to in- 
duce her to put up with an ugly devil 
like me, with a raw temper.” 

This was some days later, when the 
dead level of household  subser- 
viency had revived the appetite for a 
little healthy opposition. Lady Se- 
lina was unable to provide it for the 
moment, being voiceless with a cold 
caught in the wind swept area of St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. During the pro- 
cess of making up his mind he had 
not failed to offer certain cour- 
tesies that might be reasonably ex- 
pected to soften Mr. Kip’s prejudices. 
Whether that gentleman’s American- 
ism fully appreciated the weight of 
the influences that had procured for 
his family jubilee privileges not 
usually bestowed on casual tourists 
was not evident as yet. The Earl of 
Carstairs had a definite function to 
perform in the ceremonies. Miss Kip 
saw him as part of the show at an 
impersonal distance and in the dis- 
guise of a court uniform. 

Two weeks later, Lady Selina, es- 
caped from the combined tyranny of 
a nurse and inflammatory rheuma- 
tism, disappointed a very dear friend 
who was curious to see how she 
would take the news that her nephew 
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was on the brink of matrimony. Be- 
fore the day was over she was well 
posted on all the known facts and 
much spiteful fiction regarding the 
young lady, and went home to dinner 
with a full belief in the gravity of the 
situation. 

She fixed on Mr. Kip as the vul- 
nerable point in the combination. 
His dread of the conventional inter- 
national marriage had been fluently 
reported and might be worked upon. 
It was worth trying. Her note ask- 
ing for a personal and private inter- 
view astonished Mr. Kip. For once 
he kept a secret from Margaret, 
who was going to a concert that 
afternoon. He decided to see her 
safely to St. James’s Hall and return 
alone to encounter Lady Selina 
Stewart. 

“T hope you don’t object to plain 
speech, Mr. Kip,” she began, after 
the briefest of greetings. 

Mr. Kip, who was a small man, felt 
physically overpowered by the rus- 
tling amplitude of the purple brocade 
in which Lady Selina’s solid frame 
was encased. She was large boned, 
strong of feature and voice, and im- 
pressively florid, with that effect of 
wearing handsome clothes as a spe- 
cies of uniform for reasons quite 
apart from intrinsic beauty which al- 
ways strike an American as odd. 

“T hope I appreciate the confidence 
that does away with useless cere- 
mony, madam.” 

“Quite so, Mr. Kip. Therefore I 
will not waste time on preliminaries. 
You are aware, possibly, that my 
nephew, Lord Carstairs, has been 
very attentive to your daughter?” 
Mr. Kip bowed. “A very charming 
young lady, I am told.” Mr. Kip 
bowed again. “She is very young, I 
believe?” 

“She seems so to me.” Mr. Kip’s 
accent was doubtful. 

“My dear sir, they always do to us 
old folks. Not seventeen, if I might 
guess? Now, between ourselves, at 
that age a girl doesn’t know her own 
mind.” 


Mr. Kip smiled. ‘Mine did when 
she was seven.” 

“Oh, yes,—they think they do. 
For the matter of that, my nephew 
doesn’t know his, though he’s old 
enough.” 

“Did he authorize you to make that 
statement, Lady Selina?” Mr. Kip’s 
tone showed some hint of offence. 

“Now, my dear sir, is it likely? 
But I fancy you and I can pull to- 
gether in this affair. I understand 
you would infinitely prefer an Ameri- 
can son-in-law. You see I am quite 
candid. We have as strong a bias in 
favor of an English girl for the head 
of the house.” 

“T should never force my daugh- 
ter’s inclinations.” 

“Certainly not. On my part, I'll 
frankly admit that my nephew is his 
own master. I couldn’t force his 
hand. But—of course I am assum- 
ing that you and your daughter are 
not of the class that is set to buy a 
great name at any price.” 

“For that matter I have no great 
price to offer.” Mr. Kip’s sarcastic 
emphasis went unnoticed. 

“Just so. The question of money 
is not the point. A long minority 
and careful management are better 
fortune breeders than marriage with 
a millionaire’s daughter. I am speak- 
ing more for your charming daugh- 
ter’s sake than for my nephew’s. I 
shouldn’t want my girl, if I had one, 
—thank Providence, I’m an old maid, 
—to get interested in a man who may 
never be strong again, and who’s a 
dozen years too old, and who—” 

“T shouldn't fall in love with him, 
myself.” Mr. Kip lingered over the 
phrase with dry humor. “And I 
shouldn’t judge Margaret is likely to. 
But I don’t belong to the uncertain 
sex,—and we prefer to let our young 
people make up their own minds.” 

“Most right and proper. At the 
same time a girl should have a 
chance to make up her mind away 
from disturbing influences, and to 
test the honesty of the man’s inten- 
tions. My nephew is neither better 
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nor worse than other people; but he’s 
a man’s man, just as likely as not to 
forget a fancy in a week or two of 
absence.” 

Mr. Kip smiled doubtfully. “To 
tell the truth, your nephew had not 
impressed me as dangerous to Mar- 
garet’s peace of mind. But my plans 
and your wishes go in harness easily, 
I guess. We leave London in two 
days and our movements are uncer- 
tain. I am not obliged to send our 
proposed way-book for Lord Car- 
stair’s edification.” 

Lady Selina gave a shrug of depre- 
cating protest. 

“If you did! He never writes let- 
ters, and he has affairs here to look 
to. Arrears collect during a longish 
absence. Really, Mr. Kip,” con- 
tinued Lady Selina, dropping sud- 
denly back to the society tone, “it’s 
quite delightful to have to deal with a 
sensible, fair minded man like your- 
self. I’m only sorry your stay in 
London is so nearly at an end. Per- 
haps at some future time—” 

Lady Selina’s views as to the fu- 
ture remained unformulated. She 


looked up as the door opened. Be- 
yond Miss Kip’s slender little figure 
was a stiffer, more familiar form. 

She un- 


Lady Selina was no fool. 
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derstood at one glance. There was 
but one way of interpreting the half- 
ashamed consciousness of her neph- 
ew’s expression and the hint of ner- 
vous triumph in the girl’s bright eyes 
and unsteady color. Unlike the tra- 
ditional Scotchman, Lady Selina 
knew when she was beaten, and knew 
also how to make a virtue of neces- 
sity. 

“Ah, there is your daughter,” she 
said, rising. “So glad to make your 
acquaintance, Miss Kip! Dreadfully 
sorry I am obliged to run away 
directly; but another time I shall 
hope— Good afternoon, Mr. Kip. 
Dear me! To think how busy we two 
foolish old folks have been locking 
doors, and not a hoof left in the 
stable!” 

She shot a glance of shrewd inquiry 
at her nephew. He met it impassive- 
ly. Mr. Kip, who had not a keen 
eye for symptoms, looked vaguely 
puzzled. Margaret laughed. Her 
heightened color answered the im- 
plied question. 

“May I trouble you to see if my 
carriage is there, Archibald,” com- 
manded Lady Selina; and with an 
imposing sweep of skirts and a saga- 
cious assumption of entire under- 
standing, she retired in good order. 





TO A HUMMING-BIRD. 
By Emma C. Dowd. 


HOU little jewelled lover of the rose, 
With motion’s secret hidden in thy wing, 
Upon whose breast the heart of beauty glows,— 
Tell me, dost ever grieve when thrushes sing? 
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A CASE OF DEFLECTED ENERGY. 


By Margaret Cameron Smith. 


}HEN Katharine Crawford 
married Douglas Moore their 
little world drew a _ long 

breath and leaning back in its easy 
chair said contentedly, “Now at last 
Katharine’s struggles are over and 
she can be happy.” 

Quite apart from his very sincere 
love for her, Douglas felt a sturdy 
masculine pride in his ability to lift 
this brilliant and talented woman out 
of her sordid environment and take 
from her the necessity of earning her 
daily bread by the labor of her hands, 
and most of all in his ability to give 
her what he conceived to be the only 
inseparable and essential attribute of 
any woman’s happiness, a husband 
and a home. To Katharine, aside 
from the supreme consideration that 
Douglas needed her and that, loving 
him, she must minister to that need, 
the most potent thought in connec- 
tion with her marriage was of her en- 
larged social opportunities and of her 
ability to live at last the normal, even 
life that other women seemed to live. 
For so many years she had been at 
the mercy of the elements, one mo- 
ment revelling in warm sunshine, re- 
gardless of the rough path beneath 
her feet, and the next, storm-beaten 
and buffeted, fighting for very life in 
tumult and darkness, that the flowery 
fields before her seemed a bit of para- 
dise and she was radiant with happy 
anticipation. 

And so they were married. For 
several months Katharine gave her- 
self over to enjoyment of the flesh- 
pots; her life was a round of visits, 
dinners, teas, luncheons, clubs and 
card parties. Then, in the midst of 
the feast, she began to detect the 
flavor of ashes, and she turned to 
Douglas for an explanation. He, se- 
cure in the consciousness that she 


now possessed what must fulfil every 
deep desire of a woman’s nature, 
namely, a home and a husband, told 
her that probably she had overtaxed 
her strenth and needed rest. But 
Katharine knew better; she knew 
that she had not used her strength. 
So leaving society in the midst of her 
little triumphs, she turned to philan- 
thropy. She became a director of 
the Working Woman’s Educational 
League, a patroness of the Woman's 
Exchange and secretary of the Boys’ 
Club Association. She gave din- 
ners to shop girls and maintained a 
bed in the Children’s Hospital. But 
soon she learned that she was but a 
novice in philanthropy, and she saw, 
with a burning sense of humiliation, 
that older and wiser women were 
doing for her the work that she did 
not know how to do. Therefore she 
resigned, one by one, the offices that 
her social position had won for her, 
making place for wiser heads and 
steadier hands than hers, although 
she retained her interest and her 
membership in all of the organiza- 
tions that seemed to her to be actively 
helpful. 

Then she sought restlessly for 
some absorbing occupation; and one 
day Douglas found her working at 
the last of a set of drawings for a 
leading magazine. He questioned 
her sharply, and she explained that a 
story by a famous author had been 
sent to her, with a request that she 
would make the illustrations for it, 
as before her marriage she had illus- 
trated other stories by the same 
writer. In answer to her husband’s 


protests she pleaded her love for the 
work and the many years that she 
had spent in acquiring her skill. 
Douglas replied with stiff pride that 


he was amply able as yet to provide 
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for his wife, and that he could not 
permit her to accept money for the 
product of her brush and pencil. She 
begged to be allowed to devote the 
money to charitable purposes, and he 
offered to increase her allowance if 
it was insufficient for her require- 
ments. The following day she found 
a check for a large amount lying on 
her writing table. She put the check 
into the fire, and returned the story 
to the publisher with the curt mes- 
sage that Mrs. Douglas Moore had 
reconsidered her decision and would 
do no more illustrating. 

A teacher of French, who came to 
her with excellent letters of recom- 
mendation, attracted her attention, 
and she organized a French class, 
and took up in the same connection 
the study of French history and of 
French literature, which she read dili- 
gently. But she had been for too 
many years a producer, a creator, to 
find permanent pleasure in dilettante- 
ism; and merely to acquire informa- 
tion for no definite purpose, with no 
tangible result, seemed to her an idle 
and empty pursuit. 

About this time there came to her 
notice a family of children whose 
parents had recently died, leaving 
them homeless and unprovided for; 
and, with Douglas’s consent, she 
adopted the youngest, a pale, fragile 
baby girl. Now for a time she found 
occupation for both heart and hands; 
but when, after a few months, little 
Edith died, the bitterest tears that 
Katharine shed came from the con- 
sciousness that her grief held none of 
the divine despair of bereft mother 
love. In time she grew morbidly 
certain that Edith’s death was due to 
this lack of all conquering, all sus- 
taining love about her. 

After this she became rather taci- 
turn. Douglas, too, had grown si- 
lent and preoccupied. They with- 
drew more and more from social life, 
accepted few invitations, and seldom 
had guests. He no longer asked her 
to go with him to the opera or the 
play, and in the evening, when he had 
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read his newspapers, he sat staring 
moodily into the flickering wood fire, 
or fell asleep. She conceived the 
idea that he was troubled about bus- 
iness affairs, and one night, in a rare 
burst of confidence, she told him of 
her great desire to help him, suggest- 
ing wistfully that a woman's wit 
might be of some avail in solving his 
problems. He stared at her a mo- 
ment, and then, rising, said harshly: 

“Don’t be silly, Kate. Why should 
I be troubled? And if I were, what 
do you know about business?” See- 
ing a flush of mortification sweep 
over her face, he added, more kindly: 
“Never mind, Katrine. You are the 
arc light of this combination, and I 
am the generator. You keep on 
shining; that’s your business.” 

She stifled an impatient sigh and 
went to the piano to sing his favorite 
songs. When she had finished she 
turned to him with a smile and found 
that he had fallen asleep in his chair. 
She rose, with a little gesture of de- 
spair, and stood loking down at him. 
Her husband—the man who held her 
life and her destiny in his hands! 
No, no, not that! She would not 
shirk responsibility, and she had been 
taught that every human being 
shaped his own destiny. But had 
she not shaped hers finally when she 
married Douglas? To what had her 
life amounted since that time? 
Nominally she kept his house; but 
she knew that Rosa, the house- 
keeper, could do that equally well 
without her. She sat opposite him 
at breakfast and at dinner; but of 
late their conservation had consisted 
chiefly of desultory comment on the 
contents of the newspapers and 
equally impersonal topics. “Street- 
car conversation” she called it scorn- 
fully in her thoughts, and she re- 
flected that probably he would find 
more congenial companionship at 
any club where he might dine. She 
recalled one by one her efforts since 
her marriage to find occupation that 
would satisfy her, and remembered 
with great longing the content of 
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utter exhaustion that she had felt in 
the old days, when her work was 
done. Oh, for another battle with 
life! Oh, for the fierce joy of strug- 
gling, of vanquishing, of achieving, 
again,—of shaking off this weariness 
of spirit and feeling again the sense 
of power that had once been hers! 
The memory of the doubt and dark- 
ness and despair that had sometimes 
assailed her was drowned in the surg- 
ing consciousness that if she had not 
married she might still be working, 
creating, living! And now, the 
dreary months gone by were but the 
beginning of the dreary years to 
come. She had no goal, ngthing to 
anticipate, nothing to hope for, ex- 
cept—yes, some day she would die. 
In the mean time her husband told her 
that her duty was to keep on shining 
in idleness while he worked! 

Her glance fell again upon Douglas, 
her lips tightened, and her face hard- 
ened slowly into an expression of pos- 
itive dislike. How soundly he slept! 
Suppose—suppose that he should 
never waken! For a moment she 
stared at him, fascinated, and then, 
throwing out her hands in a blind 
gesture of horror, she struck the back 
of his chair sharply. He awoke with 
a start and, springing to his feet, ex- 
claimed: “What is it, Kate? Has 
Johnson come?” 

“Johnson?—No—why—it’s nothing 
except—it’s eleven o’clock,” she stam- 
mered in confusion. Douglas, seem- 
ing equally embarrassed, muttered 
something about expecting an im- 
portant telegram, and turned out the 
lights quickly. 

All night Katharine lay with ach- 
ing eyes wide stretched, contemplat- 
ing herself as she had seen herself in 
that swift moment before Douglas 
awoke. Was she a woman, she 
wondered, that she could think such 
thoughts and live!—and of Douglas, 
whom she had loved! Ah, yes—she 
had loved him, and she might have 
loved him still, had he but under- 
stood. Then she castigated herself 
with bitter scorn for posing, even to 


herself, as that most pitiful of crea- 
tures, the self-commiserating woman 
misunderstood. How she had always 
despised such posing! All night she 
lay writhing under the lash of self- 
contempt, or shuddering at the mem- 
ory of that awful moment when she 
had wished passionately that Douglas 
might sleep on forever. And yet all 
night, an undercurrent through her 
self-accusation, ran the thought, “If 
he had but understood!” She wished 
that she had formed the habit of 
prayer, that God had been more to her 
than “an abstraction that they address 
as Father.” She yearned for a 
strength outside of herself that should 
lift from her soul this crushing 
weight. 

It was daylight before she could 
concentrate her thoughts on the fu- 
ture and on the destiny that she had 
shaped for herself. She decided that 
her one chance for gaining the 
strength that she must have in order 
to carry on her life lay in finding work 
to do; and she went over, one by one, 
the resources at her command, only 
to reject them all. Not one seemed 
to her vital, and she scorned herself 
afresh that she could not work for 
work’s sake alone, but must feel the 
spur of material necessity. She told 
herself that her spiritual need was 
great; that her peace of mind, even 
her sanity, depended upon her ab- 
sorption in some exacting occupation, 
and the devil of doubt within her 
queried: “To what end? What will it 
serve? Who needs you, when all is 
said?” She thought of immersing 
herself in charitable work; but the 
memory of that early experience re- 
strained her. She needed to do some- 
thing that she knew she could do; 
she needed to regain her lost poise, 
her lost self-respect. So, once more, 
she went over her resources, only to 
find that of all the accomplishments 
that she had acquired, of all the 
knowledge that she had gained, there 
was but one thing that she really 
knew, that had entered into her and 
become a part of her; all the rest 
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were veneers. And that one thing 
Douglas had forbidden her to do. 
She thought of continuing it without 
his knowledge, but rejected the 
thought instantly. Whatever she did 
must be done openly and without con- 
cealment. Her heart contracted with a 
spasm of pain as she realized sharply 
that her life could never again be en- 
tirely without concealment; that her 
heart could never again open com- 
pletely to any human being,—least of 
all, to her husband. The future 
stretched before her, a dreary, difficult 
path; and then, suddenly, in a flash, 
she saw the way out, the open gate, 
leading away from her present life 
and back to the struggles which she 
had known of old and for which 
alone, she told herself, she was fitted. 
She even laughed a little to think 
that this course had not occurred to 
her before, it seemed so simple and 
so obvious now. 

She and Douglas had often dis- 
cussed the question of divorce in the 
early days of their marriage, when 
life had seemed all “cakes and ale;” 
and they had agreed that nothing 
could so cripple and demoralize a 
human being as to continue in the 
marriage tie after it had become dis- 
tasteful. She remembered that Doug- 
las had been very positive in his 
assertion that the highest morality 
protested against such profanation of 
the most sacred relation known to hu- 
man experience, and that he should 
deem himself unworthy of the regard 
of any woman if he should hold one 
woman to the letter of her marriage 
vows when they had ceased to hold 
her in spirit. And now the time had 
come! It did not matter, she told 
herself. She had failed in everything 
that she had attempted ; she had failed 
as a philanthropist, she had failed as 
a foster-mother, she had failed as a 
wife. But fortunately it did not mat- 
ter. Douglas no longer needed her, 
Edith was dead, and the charitable 
organizations had forgotten her very 
existence except when her monthly 
check reached them. She would ask 


Douglas to continue that arrange- 
ment; and for the rest, there was no 
person, nor any aggregation of per- 
sons, to whom she was of the least use 
in her present position. Yes, she had 
found the way—the only way. 

She made all her preparations 
calmly, paid the few bills that she 
owed, wrote a note to Douglas ex- 
plaining that, being no longer his wife 
in spirit, she must in justice to her- 
self and to him go forth to work out 
her own salvation, and offering to see 
him and make any further explanation 
that he might desire. This note she 
would leave on his dressing-stand. 
She wrote several letters to publish- 
ers, asking for illustrating to do, and 
gave as her address the name of an 
apartment house for working women 
where she intended to take rooms. 

She had decided that it could be of 
little use to postpone her departure, 
and that her best course was to go at 
once, when a maid tapped at her door 
and said that Mr. Moore had come 
home and seemed to be in pain. 
Katharine went to him immediately, 
and when the doctor had come and 
gone, and Douglas had taken his pel- 
lets and fallen asleep, it was too late 
for her to go, even had she been will- 
ing to leave him suffering—though it 
could make little difference, she said 
to herself, for his headache would be 
gone in the morning, and the shock 
must come sooner or later. 

But having postponed it once, she 
felt a strange hesitation about taking 
the decisive step, and lingered from 
day to day, doing little useless things 
for Douglas, arranging a thousand 
trifling details that she knew he would 
never notice, and becoming daily 
more convinced that she must leave 
him. One day she made a sudden re- 
solve. ‘“To-morrow,” she said aloud, 
“to-morrow I will go.” She mailed 
her letters to the publishers, and read 
over once more the note that she had 
written to Douglas. It seemed unnec- 
essarily cold and blunt. She tore it 
into fragments and decided to write 
one less badly indifferent, but found 
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some difficulty in composing it. 
Eventually she decided that to run 
away, leaving only a note behind, 
would be a cowardly procedure at 
best, and that she owed her husband 
at least the courtesy of an explanation 
of her position and an outline of her 
plans before her departure. To-night, 
then, she would tell him. 

She drew a long breath as she real- 
ized that in twenty-four hours it 
would all be over and that she would 
have gone out into the world again, 
to fight her own fights and to reap 
her own rewards, and as she thought 
of them, she knew that every battle 
would be with despair and that every 
garland of victory would shrivel at 
her touch. The old song came back 
to her, and unconsciously she timed 
her movements to its rhythm: 


“Could ye come back to me, Douglas, 
Douglas, 
In the old likeness that I knew, 
I would be so tender, so _ loving, 
Douglas —” 


“How absurd!” she exclaimed. But 
still the melody haunted her, and as 
she went about doing the last trifling 
housewifely duties that she would 
ever do in that house, those first lines 
repeated themselves over and over in 
her mind until she grew almost 
hysterical. “What will it profit me to 
leave Douglas,” she asked herself, 
with whimsical irritability, “if I must 
take with me that terrible song?’ 

She heard a carriage driven rapidly 
up the street. It stopped suddenly, 
the doorbell rang violently, and a mo- 
ment later Johnson, Douglas’s con- 
fidential clerk, was saying to her: 
“Have you seen Mr. Moore? We 
can’t find him.” 

“Why, no,” she said, in surprise. 
“It’s very early. He’s rarely home 
before six o'clock.” 

“And you are positive that he 
hasn’t come in?” persisted Johnson 
anxiously. 

“T haven’t seen him. Is it anything 
important ?” 

Johnson looked at her in amaze- 


ment, and asked, “Hasn't he told 
you?’ 

“He has told me of nothing un- 
usual.” 

Johnson’s face grew graver still, 
and he hesitated. 

“Mr. Johnson, tell me about this 
matter,” she said firmly. ‘I insist 
upon knowing.” 

“Things have been going badly 
with us for months,” the clerk ex- 
plained rapidly. “There has been a 
panic threatening the Street for sev- 
eral days. Yesterday there were a 
number of important failures that af- 
fected us seriously, and to-day Blum 
and Company went under, which 
completed the wreck. Mr. Moore leit 
the office two hours ago and has not 
returned, nor can we find him down 
town. He was badly shaken, and we 
fear—” 

He stopped, with a quick glance at 
her. She met it with startled alert- 
ness, and with one accord they turned 
to the closed door of the library. 
Katharine reached it first, and found 
it locked. She looked at Johnson. 

“You try!” she said. He knocked 
upon the door, and they waited in si- 
lence. “Again!” she said. 

He knocked more firmly, calling: 
“Mr. Moore, it is I, Johnson.” 

There was no response. Kath- 
arine stepped forward again. “Doug- 
las,” she called, “Mr. Johnson wants 
to see you. Open the door.” No 
answer. She beat upon the panels 
with her fists, crying, “Douglas! 
Douglas! Let me in, dear!” 

There was a movement within the 
library, and a moment later the lock 
clicked, the door opened, and her 
husband stood upon the threshold. 
His face was gray and marked by 
deep lines. Dark shadows lay under 
his sunken eyes. Katharine recoiled 
with a little gasp. He stared at her 
stupidly. 

“Mr. Moore,” began Johnson, “I 
have come to tell you—” 

“Yes, I know, Ned. Never mind. 
I have failed. We are ruined.” 

His head sank and he turned wear- 
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ily back into the library. The others 
followed him, and Katharine caught 
her breath sharply as he dropped 
heavily into his swivel-chair and let 
his head fall forward upon his breast. 
She glanced at Johnson, who bowed 
and withdrew, closing the door gently 
after him. Slowly Katharine crossed 
the room, step by step, until she stood 
beside her husband, as once before 
she had stood, looking down at him. 
But now her eyes were very tender 
and her lips trembled slightly. 
“Douglas,” she said softly, “will 
you tell me about it, dear?” He 
looked at her dully. She dropped 
upon her knees beside him and laid 
her face against his hand. “Don’t 
shut me out of vour trouble, dear,” 
she begged. “Let me feel that I am 
near you and that you have need of 
me. I am your wife, Douglas, and— 
I love you! Tell me about it.” 
“There is nothing to tell,” he said; 
but he laid his other hand upon her 


hair. “Nothing to tell except that I 
—have failed.” She smiled at him. 
“Failed, do you understand, Kath- 
arine? We are ruined. I am a beg- 
gar, and worse?” 

“How worse?” she asked, stiil 
smiling strangely. 

“IT owe many thousands of dollars, 
which it will take me years to repay.” 

“But you will do it!’ She raised 
her head quickly. 

“Tf I live,” he answered quietly. 

She rose to her feet with kindling 
eyes. “But Katharine,” he exclaimed, 
“you seem not to understand. We 
are paupers! We must give up every- 
thing; our home, our servants, our 
horses, all the things that are dear to 
you, and we must begin again at the 
bottom, with nothing but our four 
hands and—each other.” 

Katharine laid her arms around his 
neck and her lips upon his hair, 
so plentifully sprinkled with gray. 
“Thank God!” she said. 





A LYRIC. 
By Frank H. Sweet. 


OW fair it is, the world around, 
The changing life, each day’s surprise, 
To see the stars, the land, the sea,— 
To look into her eyes! 


To hear the ecstasy of morn, 
The birds in field and wood rejoice, 
The madrigals of wind and trees,— 
To listen to her voice! 


To feel the warm, firm, throbbing life, 
The friendly hands our fingers press, 

The strong, true work in which we share,— 
To feel her soft caress! 


How fair it is, the world around, 
‘low wonderful and sweet the part 

That knows its ecstasy and work,— 
That knows her loving heart! 
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ENGLAND WEATHER. 


By Edwin Tenney Brewster. 


ARK TWAIN once told a 
M story about an eminent 
meteorologist who owned a 
valuable collection of weather. For 
the sake of making the collection ab- 
solutely complete, the owner purposed 
to travel over the whole world, and 
gather specimens from every clime. 
“Don’t do it,” said the humorist. 
“You come to New England on a fa- 
vorable spring day.” The advice 
proved to be sound. The expert 
came, completed his collection in four 
days, and included in it hundreds of 
kinds of weather that he had never 
heard of before. 

True or not, this story is so in- 
herently reasonable that no New 
Englander will ever doubt it on in- 
ternal evidence. For New England, 
midway between the arctic regions 
and the tropics, has something of the 
climate of both: the ice and snow of 
the one, the hurricanes and thunder- 
storms of the other. It is, moreover, 
situated on the border of a great con- 
tinent, and, in consequence, receives 
in turn the winds of an ocean island, 
or those of an inland desert. 
Nevertheless the “one hun- 
dred and thirty-six different 
kinds of weather inside of 
twenty-four hours” with which 
New England has been cred- 
ited are due less to these cir- 
cumstances than to the large 
number of cyclonic storms 
which visit the region. For 
the passage of each of these 
storms means at least two 
complete reversals of weather 


conditions ; and there are often — 


half a dozen such disturbances 
in a single month. To these 
larger storms, then, we must 
turn for an understanding of 
everyday changes in New 
England weather. 


The common cyclone of temperate 
latitudes is essentially an up-drait 
eddy in the stream of one of the great 
permanent winds of the earth. Such 
a whirl, five hundred to one thousand 
miles in diameter, is swept along, ten 
to forty miles an hour, by the general 
eastward movement of the great cir- 
cumpolar wind. The centre of this 
eddy is an area of low barometric 
pressure and of ascending air cur- 
rents, where the air is cooling as it 
rises and in consequence forming 
cloud, rain or snow. The air, after it 
rises at the storm centre, flows out 
horizontally in all directions and its 
place is supplied by an inflow from all 
sides along the ground. Next the 
earth, then, the wind blows every- 
where toward the storm centre, not, 
however, directly, but always in the 
northern hemisphere, with a counter 
clockwise whirl. Hence the name 


cyclone, properly limited to storms of 
this type, but often erroneously given 
to the tornado. 

Two distinct sets of these cyclones 
affect New England, the one our or- 





A Cyclone with its centre in Southern Michigan. 
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dinary winter storms, the other the 
violent “coast storms” of autumn and 
late summer. The first of these may 
originate in the Rocky Mountains or 
somewhere in the southwestern pari 
of the United States. They may, on 
the other hand, start in the northern 
Pacific or even in Asia and reach 
North America with their centres 
about on the boundary between the 
United States and British America. 
In any case, they travel east or north- 
east to the region of the Great Lakes. 
trom there they are likely to continue 
along the St. Lawrence valley and 
across Newfoundland. They may die 
out in the Atlantic or continue 
through Europe and Asia until they 
have nearly completed the circuit of 
the earth. 

It must be remembered, however, 
that no two storms ever follow pre- 
cisely the same track, nor does any 
single cyclone maintain for long a uni- 
form speed. “The wind bloweth 
where it listeth,” and the storm lags 
or hastens, swings north or south, 
stops or even turns back on its course, 
as though it had a will of its own. 
Almost always, nevertheless, these 
storms pass to the north of New Eng- 
land, so that it gets the south side 
only. 

These winter storms recur with a 
curious regularity, as a usual thing 
six or eight days apart. Few New 
Englanders have failed to notice how 
often it rains on the same day for 
weeks at a time. Indeed, we have a 
weather proyerb that if it rains on the 
first Sunday of the month it will rain 
every Sunday in the month. Doubt- 
less, too, the belief that the changes 
of the moon affect the weather is con- 
nected with the weekly advent of these 
storms. The moon changes its quar- 
ter each week. The storms come 
each week and last two, three or four 
days. Every change in the weather, 
then, is bound to occur within a day 
or two of some change of the moon. 
“Post hoc, ergo propter hoc;” the moon 
controls. the weather—a conclusion 
rather inevitable in the absence of ob- 
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servations from other parts of the 
country. 

Cyclones of this first type, though 
most common in winter, occur at ail 
seasons of the year, while those of tite 
second type are practically confined to 
the late summer and autumn. To this 
class belong our “line storms,” our 
September gales, and indeed much of 
our bad weather between the begin- 
nirg of August and the end of Octo- 
ber. These storms are really over- 
grown tropical hurricanes which have 
wandered north. 

The hurricanes of the West Indies 
are, like other tropical hurricanes, 
comparatively-small storms, one hun- 
dred to two hundred miles in diam- 
eter. They move forward slowly, and 
may even stand still for a day at a 
time; but they rotate with extraor- 
dinary speed. In consequence, the 
wind, blowing in spirally toward the 
centre, as in all cyclones, may have a 
velocity of one hundred miles an hour. 
At the same time the barometer at 
the storm centre may stand two inches 
lower than at the margin, fifty miles 
away. Thus the hurricane is a small, 
but intensely violent tropical cyclone, 
an up-draft eddy in the trade wind, as 
the cyclone of temperate latitudes is 
an eddy of the circumpolar west wind. 

Certain of these tropical hurricanes, 
starting in the Caribbean Sea, are car- 


A West India Hurricane growing as it 
advances into a Cyclone. 
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ried northwest by the combined influ- 
ence of the trade winds and the north- 
ward moving currents of the upper 
air, until they come into the region of 
the circumpolar drift. This in its turn 
carries them off to the northeast, so 
that the hurricanes, according as they 
have been for a longer or shorter time 
under the influence of the trade winds, 
may pass up the Atlantic coast or dev- 
astate the shore of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico—as lately at Galveston. In either 
case, as the hurricane works north, it 
increases in size and diminishes in 
violence, so that by the time it begins 
to affect New England, it has sobered 
down to a rather severe cyclonic 
storm. Such cyclones are less fre- 
quent and less regular in their oc- 


currence than 
the transcontinent- 
al storm. But a 


more important 
distinction  be- 
tween them is that 
the coast storms 
usually have their 
centres out at sea, 
so that New Eng- 
land gets ___ their 
northwest side. 

For an observer, 
located at any part 
of New England, 
the advent and 
passage of a cy- 
clone of either type 
is marked by a 
pretty regular se- 
quence of weather 
changes. In con- 
tinued fair weather the wind blows 
from the west. This is, of course, the 
regular planetary wind of the tem- 
perate zone, unaffected by the pres- 
ence of any storm, but often accom- 
panied by a settling down of cold air 
from the higher layers of the atmos- 
phere. 

The first heralds of an approaching 
cyclone are thin wisps of cirrus cloud. 
These “mare’s tails,’ as they are 
called by the weather wise, are made 
up of ice needles; for these are the 


most elevated of clouds and keep to 
the region of eternal cold, six or eight 
miles above the earth. They are the 
last remnants of moisture which have 
escaped condensation into rain or 
snow near the storm centre, and are 
carried along by the horizontal out- 
flow of air at the top of the storm and 
by the permanent west wind. 


“Mackerel sky 
Twelve hours dry.” 


Thus says the proverb, rather para- 
doxically, since the mackerel sky is a 
modified form of the cirrus cloud, and 
like it, is a pretty sure sign of rain. 
Both sorts of clouds, however, mean 
that there is a storm on the way, but 





A Cyclone central over Michigan. The arrows fly with the wind. 


Rain area indicated by dots. 


that for a day or two, until it comes, 
the weather will be fair. 

After the mare’s tail clouds comes 
the easterly wind. If the coming 
storm is of the ordinary winter type, 
the east wind will begin to make itself 
felt in New England about as the 
storm reaches the lake region. From 
any point in New England the storm 
centre is thus either directly west, or 
somewhat north or south of west, and 
the in-draft towards it appears vari- 
ously as a northeast, east or southeast 
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wind. In any case, if 
the storm follows the 
usual track to the 
north of New Eng- 
land, the wind is like- 
ly to get into the 
southeast by the time 
the rain area arrives. 
This southeast wind 
comes from a region 
far to the south and 
blows for a long dis- 
tance over the sea; it 
is therefore warm 
and moist. Thus it 
is never very cold 
during a winter snow- 
storm, though earlier 
it may have been 
“too cold to snow.” This southeast 
wind brings most of the water vapor 
which makes the clouds and rain. 
But the whirl of the storm carries 
this moist air around to the east side, 
so that the greater part of the rain 
is always on the front side of the 
advancing cyclone. 





The Storm Centre has advanced to the St. Lawrence valley. New England 
is still within the rain area, 


As the storm moves along its track 
an observer on the south side will evi- 
dently find the wind coming more and 
more from the south; until as the 
storm centre passes, it becomes south- 
west and then west, as fair weather 





The Cyclone has passed away to the east. 


conditions return. Just behind the 
storm centre comes the “clearing-up 
shower” with the wind more or less 
from the west, and just behind this, 
in turn, comes the rear border of the 
rain area and the fair weather of the 
back side of the storm. 

The cyclonic storms which come 
up the Atlantic coast 
from the West In- 
dies, on the _ other 
hand, give a different 
succession of winds. 
The storm comes 
from the south. The 
rain begins, there- 
fore, with a north or 
northeast wind, and 
the weather clears 
with the wind south- 
west as the storm 
passes away to the 
northeast. The wind, 
meanwhile, instead 
of changing from 
east to west through 
the south, “backs 
around” through the 
north. The “back- 
ing” wind always means that the 
storm centre is passing to the 
south of the observer, and that, for 
New England, nearly always means 
that the storm is a West India hurri- 
cane. Thus the “backing around” of 
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A Hurricane which has come up the coast as far as Delaware. 
show the cold wave which extends south to Virginia, but 
nas not yet reached New England. 


the wind is a sign that the clearing off 
is only temporary, for it shows that a 
“coast storm” has been intercalated 
into the series of transcontinental 
cyclones. The next periodic storm 
may thus be expected as usual one 
week after the last, and consequently 
no more than a day or two after the 
extra storm from the south. 

After the rain comes the cold wave. 
Just as air from over 
the sea comes in at 
the front of the storm 
to make the rain 
there, so air from 
over the plains of 
sritish America flows 
in from the north, 
and is carried by the 
whirl of the storm 
around to its west 
side. In summer 
there is usually 
great difference in 
temperature between 
the winds from these 
two sources, perhaps 
ten degrees or so. In 
winter, however, the 
difference may be 
very great; for the 
region southwest of 


Hudson Bay has a 
mean January tem- 
perature below zero, 
and the thermometer 
on occasions gets 
fifty degrees lower. 
A large winter storm 
may thus draw air 
nearly one thousand 
miles to the south of 
the region from 
which the air takes 
its temperature, and 
so carry a cold wave 
over pretty much the 
entire northern half 
of the United States. 
Fortunately, the gen- 
uine blizzard, which 
is merely an extreme 
The shortarrows form of the cold 
wave with snow when 
the thermometer is twenty degrees 
below zero, is a rare visitor to New 
England; and a moderate cold wave, 
such as brings freezing temperature to 
the orange groves of Florida, has no 
terrors for New England,except when 
the buds are first starting inthespring. 

Thus it is clear that the two sides 
of a cyclone will often show an ex- 
traordinary difference in temperature 





The Hurricane has moved farther to the northeast. The cold wave now 
includes New England. 
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and this difference will bring about 
correspondingly violent changes as 
the storm passes. In some cases the 
mercury has been known to drop fifty 
to seventy degrees in one day, and 
changes of above fifty degrees in a 
single hour have been reported. 

Each storm, then, has moist, warm 
air on its east side, and cold, dry air 
on its west side; so that rain and cold 
wave move together across the coun- 
try, two halves of a single thing. 

The very considerable variety 
which is introduced into New Eng- 
land weather by the larger cyclonic 
storms is still farther augmented by 
two somewhat related “secondary 
storms.” One of these is our com- 
mon thunderstorm, the other the 
violent and destructive storm, which, 
properly named tornado, is usually 
called cyclone by the newspapers. 
These small, short-lived, local storms 
are very appropriately called ‘“second- 
ary,” for though they may arise inde- 
pendently of any larger disturbance, 
they. are most likely to occur on the 
south side of a moderate or feeble cy- 
clone. There the air is apt to be 
warm, moist and nearly still; such 
conditions, in short, as precede the 
thunderstorms of New England sum- 
mer afternoons. 

For this reason an advancing cy- 
clone is often accompanied by a suc- 
cession of local storms, each one of 
which travels only a few miles, though 
they may succeed each other in such 
fashion that the series may be mis- 
taken for a single storm. 

As for thunderstorms, they belong 
really to the tropics, and occur in New 
England at times when it has become 
temporarily a tropical country. With 
their thunder, lightning and hail, they 
are essentially tornadoes in which the 
ascending air current does not rotate, 
while the tornado, as may very proba- 
bly be guessed, is a little eddy in the 
general whirl of a cyclone, very much 
as the cyclone itself is a large eddy in 
the great circumpolar whirl. These 
little storms are only a half mile in 
height, and are usually no more than 
a few hundred yards in diameter; 


they rarely last more than an hour or 
travel more than fifty miles, but like 
the hurricane, they owe their destruc- 
tiveness to the speed of their rotation. 
Just how great this is, no one really 
knows. Probably it is at least one 
hundred miles an hour, and it has 
been estimated as high as a thousand. 
It may well be imagined that there are 
also other circumstances connected 
with the behavior of tornadoes which 
have not been carefully observed; for 
people who have found themselves 
“completely carried away with the 
country” have usually not been 
moved to record their experiences. 
Fortunately, these unwelcome visitors 
are as rare in New England as they 
are common in the central states of 
the Mississippi valley. Most of the 
so-called tornadoes and “cyclones” of 
New England are violent local winds 
of other sorts, squalls and thunder- 
storms, so that it is doubtful if it gets 
ten gentfine tornadoes in a century. 
There was, however, one in Walling- 
ford, Connecticut, in 1878, which 
killed upward of thirty persons, and 
another, less destructive, in Lawrence, 
Massachusetts, in 1890. 

New England weather, then, is 
simple enough in theory. There 
is, first, the fundamental climate 
which changes only with the season 
of the year, albeit within pretty 
wide limits. On this foundation are 
superposed two sets of storms, which, 
for, say half the days in the year, 
overlay the seasonal weather with 
their own characteristic sequence of 
changes. The storm weather varies, 
in its turn, with the size and violence 
of the cyclone, the location of its track 
and the temperature and humidity of 
the regions from which come the 
winds which feed it. To complicate 
the matter still farther are various 
local phenomena, secondary storms, 
sea breezes, fogs and hot waves, due 
to the heating of the still air next the 
ground. There is, therefore, no single 
factor in the “sumptuous variety” of 
New England weather, which, taken 
by itself, is not simple and comprehen- 
sible enough. But the combination! 
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“UP FROM SLAVERY.” 
(The Life of Booker T. Washington.) 


By Charles H. Crandall. 


E see a man who wakes in some deep well. 
Dark, damp, and close, the narrow cell appalls ; 
The dull earth brings no answer to his calls ; 
Nor comes remembrance how or when he fell. 
Yet in his breast Hope strikes her sudden bell! 
Feet, hands, seek out each crevice in the walls; 
Back braced, nerves strung, unheeding fears or falls, 
He nears that light that glimmers down his cell. 


How grew this man out of a cabin’s grime? 
What wonder that his simple story fires 
Wide admiration for his strenuous fight. 
And he shall cheer far darker men who climb 
Out of the depth and doom of low desires 
Into the freedom of the upper light. 











THE ISAAC WINSLOW HOUSE. 


MARSHFIELD AND ITS HISTORIC HOUSES. 


By Ruth A. 


find no place that comes nearer 
to his heart than the shore of 
Plymouth County. After Plymouth 
and Duxbury comes Marshfield, only 
third in interest. The blue waters of 
the bay were the Pilgrims’ highway, 
and their little shallops skirted the 
shore in quest of game or fish or to 
discover greener and broader pastures 
for their cattle. The numerous creeks 
winding through the salt meadows 
made an easy passage from the sea in- 
land. It was through one of these that 
Edward Winslow sailed and discov- 
ered the pretty point of upland that 
determined him to build his dwelling 
there. This locality was granted to 
him and named Green Harbor; but 
his own special domain he called 
Careswell, after a favorite estate in 
England. These names remain in use 
at the present day, and surely they 
cannot be improved upon. 
Doubtless the beauty of the land- 
scape pleased Winslow’s fancy as 


+ HE New England antiquarian can 
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Bradford. 


much as the fertility of the meadows 
and fields influenced his judgment. 
Hundreds of acres of salt meadow lay 
before and around this spot. No 
drought affected its strong, rich 
grasses, which still wave as of old in 
the summer breezes. The daily ebb 
and flow of the tide, lending beauty 
and variety to the scene, remain the 
same to-day as in the olden time. 
Numberless little eminences, well 
wooded, relieve the prairie-like level; 
these during a high course of tides ap- 
pear like veritable islands. To the 
south and across this meadow nearly 
two miles away Powder Point is seen, 
a high bluff belonging to the town- 
ship of Duxbury. In Winslow’s day 
there might have been two or three 
Pilgrim houses on it; but it was no- 
ticeable chiefly for the distant report 
of guns fired by gunners shooting the 
sea fowl which frequented the spot,— 
hence the name, Powder Point. The 
Cushmans, Soules, Westons and oth- 
ers had grants of land and lived there. 
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This bluff is now 
studded with summer 
cottages. Farther to 
the east and south 
Manomet _ sheltered 
| the Pilgrim homes at 
Plymouth, while 
Clark’s Island, Sa- 
quish and. the Gur- 
net’s Nose formed 
other protection from 
the inroads of the 
ocean. To the left 
and just east of Wins- 
low’s house there is 
now a heavy grove of 
forest trees, which if 
it was there in Wins- 
low’s time made a 
sure protection from the strong about the neck. This is in the pos- 
northeast gales of winter. The visitor session of its discoverer, Dr. Stephen 
to-day will find traces of the old Henry of Marshfield. He thinks that 
cellar, with permegs af ~~ this amulet be- 
brick or two, if he is for- i; | longed to one of 
tunate enough to secure the French Aca- 
the guidance of a near-by dianexiles and that 
neighbor, who will tell of they were located 
relics dug therefrom. for a number of 

One of greatest interest years in this old 
was a medal or amulet unoccupied house 
which evidently belonged at the time of their 
to a French Catholic and distribution among 
was made for wearing the colony towns. 
This house was 
inherited by Col- 
onel John Wins- 
low, a great-grand- 
son of Governor 
Edward; his father 
Isaac had, about 
the year 1700, 
built a new and 
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THE BUTTERY. 

| commodious mansion not far from the old 

| one, where Colonel John Winslow and his 

family made their home. This explanation 
appears reasonable, although there is nothing 

| in the records of the town to verify it. The 

deportation of these Acadians by this Colonel 
John Winslow of Marshfield took place Sep- 

| tember 5, 1755. The preceding August, in a 

| 








. fetter to the governor of Nova Scotia, Colonel 
Se oe eee os em | Winslow says: “As to poor Father Le Blanc, 
I shall, with your Excellency’s permission, send 
him to my own place.” The letter was dated 








THE HALLWAY IN THE ISAAC 
WINSLOW HOUSE. 
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Grand Pré. What prevented Father 
Le Blanc coming to Green Harbor 
was never known. He was seized and 
confined and his large family was 
scattered through the different colo- 
nies. One of the families that filled 
the place at Marshfield intended for 
Father Le Blanc bore the name of 
Mitchell. History records that Col- 
onel Winslow and his descendants 
were ever kind to these exiles. Of 
course these people became public 
charges; but I find nothing in the old 
records concerning them till the year 
1761. Then it was voted at the May 
town meeting that Pelham Winslow 
(the son of Colonel John) should re- 
ceive for wood for French exiles 
£3 3s. 8d., and Anthony Thomas 
for cow and sun- 
dries for the same, 
£5 6s. 8d. From 
that time on, each 


year, till 1778, 
appropriations 
were made at 


town meetings to 
those people who 
had supplied the 
needs of these 
people. These 
names were Wins- 
low, Thomas, 
Carver, Water- 
man, Ford, White, 
Low and Stock- 
bridge. The in- 
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teresting town 
records let us 
into the se- 
crets of their 
domestic lives 
in these Old 
Colony towns. 
Their lan- 
guage and 
characteristics 
being so dif- 
ferent, they did 
not adapt 
themselves to 
the life of New 
England, and 
they be- 
came and continued in most cases to 
be public charges, and each year the 
difficult matter of providing for their 
necessities had to be considered. I 
have no doubt the town fathers often 
wished them transported back to 
their beloved Acadia. Then, too, they 
had not the consolation which senti- 
ment now affords in weaving a veil 
of romance around them; all was a 
stern and painful reality, touching a 
tender spot, their pockets. Longfel- 
low, who has made the village of 
Grand Pré and the story of Evange- 
line and Gabriel a classic in New Eng: 
land, was yet to be born. 

We return to the first Winslow 
homestead. Into this home in the 
year 1636-37 Winslow brought his 





THE KENELM WINSLOW HOUSE. 
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“No man now thought he could live except he 
had catle and a great deale of ground to keep 
them; all striving to increase their stocks. By 
which means they were scatered all over y® bay, 
quickly and ye towne, in which they lived com- 
pactly till now, was left very thine, and in a short 
time allmost desolate. And if this had been all, it 
had been less, thoug to much; but y® church must 
also be divided and those yt had lived so long to- 
geather in Christian & comfortable fellowship must 
now part and suffer many divissions. — First, those 
that lived on their lots on y® other side of ye bay 
(called Duxberie,) they could not long bring their 
wives & children to ye publick worship & church 








DOORWAY TO THE KENELM 
WINSLOW HOUSE. 


wife Susanna, the widow of 
William White, with her boy 
Peregrine, who was then a 
youth of sixteen. They had 
three sons, Edward and John, 
who died early in life, and 


meetings here... 





so they sued to be dismissed 
and become 
a body of 
themselves ; 
and so they 
were dis- 
miste (about 
this time,) 
though 
very unwill- 
eels. ..« 
And so 
some __ spe- 
tiall lands 
were grant- 
ed ata place 
general- 
ly called 
Green’s 
Harbor, 
where no 
allottments 
had been in 
ye former 
division, a 


Josiah, born 1629, also a ane vn 
daughter Elizabeth. No rec- ee ; ie 490 snc geo 
ord comes to us of sorrowful BUFFET IN THE KENELM WINSL fitt An reat 


regret at leaving the old home 
neighbors at Plymouth. Those first 
years of privation and struggle to- 
getherwould naturally bindthem more 
closely. Alice Bradford, Elizabeth 
Warren, Goodwives Howland, Cooke, 
Dotey and others were still living at 
Plymouth, but Mary Brewster, Bar- 
bara Standish, Priscilla Alden and 
others were already settled at Dux- 
bury. What with the spinning, weav- 
ing and cooking there was little time 
for vain regrets,—and we will hope 
there was no occasion for them. 

Bradford in his journal bears wit- 
ness to the regret felt at Plymouth 
at losing so many of the settlers. In 
the year 1632 he writes: 
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catle, good store. But alass! this remedy 
proved worse than the disease; for wthin a 
few years those that had thus gott footing 
ther rente them selves away, partly by 
force, and partly wearing y@ rest with im- 
portunity. ... 

“And this, I fear, will be ye ruine of New- 
England, at least of ye churches of God 
ther, & will provock ye Lords displeasure 
again them.” 


Mr. Winslow had been sent to Eng- 
land on the colony’s business with 
the merchants in the years 1623-24 
and 1635; and on his return in 1624 
he brought over the first neat cattle 
that ever grazed on these New Eng- 
land fields,—three heifers and one 
bull; these had now greatly increased. 
He was only a short time settled in 
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THE BOURNE HOMESTEAD. 


the enjoyment of his new home when 
in 1646 he was again sent to England 
to answer charges made against the 


Plymouth 
Colony by 
Samuel Gor- 
ton, Robert 
Child and 
Otn ers. 
oes ee ee 
claimed that 
many people 
here were 
denied the 
privileges of 
religious and 
civil liberty, 


and that THE 


AMES PLACE, 


they had endured various persecu- 


tions, etc. ;” 


in which embassy Wins- 


low “carried himself so well as did 
well answer their ends and cleared 


them from any blame or 
dishonor to the shame of 
their adversaries.” 
During this sojourn in 
England Winslow came 
into such high favor with 
Cromwell and his party 
that on an invitation to 
enter his service he ac- 
cepted. He was appointed 
a commissioner of the 
Commonwealth and asked 
to superintend an expedi- 
tion to the Spanish West 
Indies. He took this of- 
fice without consulting the 
home colony, and his four 
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years of absence proved in 
the estimation of Govern- 
or Bradford “to conduce 
much to the weakning of 
the governmente, without 
whose consente he tooke 
these employments upon 
him.” On the voyage out 
to Jamaica, Winslow was 
seized with fever and died, 
May 8, 1655. He was 
buried at sea with all the 
honors of war. It is mat- 
ter of regret that he had 


not remained in the service of the 


Pilgrim Colony. 


The scanty records 


left tell only that Mrs. Winslow lived 





orphan 


REXHAM TERRACE, 


of fourteen 
ship Hopewell, in 


at Cares- 
well till her 
death, Octo- 
ber 1, 1680. 
Through her 
declining 
years. she 
was careful- 
ly attended 
by Elizabeth 
Thomas, a 
daughter of 
John Thom- 
as. Thomas 
came as an 
years in the 
1635. Governor 


Winslow took him into his house- 


hold. 


THE SNOW 


On arriving at manhood he 
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THE JOSIAH WINSLOW PLACE. 


was intrusted with the stewardship 
of the Careswell estate until his death. 
It is due to his daughter Elizabeth 
that we have the tradition of Pere- 
grine’s dutiful deportment to his 
mother during her long life, visiting 
her frequently, although his home was 
about three miles away. Her son 
Josiah, known so well in history as 
governor after Governor Prince, mar- 
ried, in 1651, Penelope Pelham, 
daughter of Herbert Pelham, the 
treasurer of Harvard College. He 
brought his wife to the home in 
Marshfield. Here they lived and died ; 
he made an addition to his father’s 
house, and it became the seat of ele- 
gant hospitality. Communication was 
frequent between the leading families 
in the Massachusetts and Plymouth 
colonies. Penelope Winslow was said 
to be strikingly beautiful. I recollect 
seeing in my girlhood rich brocade 
dresses, satin slippers, quilted petti- 
coats, English made corsets, and 
other fine things worn by her and 
sacredly preserved by her descend- 
ants. At that time these elegant arti- 
cles of apparel, though faded and yel- 
lowed, appeared to my mind incon- 
gruous with the traditional simplicity 
and poverty of New England life; but 
when history revealed the fact that 
her father Herbert Pelham returned 
with his family to England in 1647 
and there became a member of Par- 
liament, the matter was explained. 
Doubtless her family wished her to 
dress in a manner becoming her sta- 
tion as the governor’s wife, and there- 


N 


fore sent her wardrobe 
made in London across 
the water. Portraits of 
her, with those of her 
husband Josiah and also 
of Governor Edward 
Winslow, are in Pilgrim 
Hall at Plymouth, — 
painted in 1651 by an un- 
known artist in England. 

An interesting tradition 
is connected with the ac- 
quaintance of Josiah and 
Penelope. It is that in one 
of Governor Edward’s later trips to 
England he took his son Josiah with 
him, and that there he met and be- 
came interested in the maiden Penel- 
ope Pelham. So far as I know, how- 
ever, nothing in history verifies the 
tradition. 

Now came a period of great dis- 
couragement and trial to the colo- 
nists. Charles II was restored to the 
throne. The colonists had hoped 
much from this change, but were dis- 
appointed, for Charles played fast and 
loose with the charter. Men felt 
strongly the danger of losing their 
liberties, and everything for which 
they had left England and suffered so 
many privations. Their agents abroad 
had been subjected to delays, and un- 
just taxes had been imposed; while at 
home the Indians under the leader- 
ship of King Philip were disturbing 
the peace of the towns. During these 
years Josiah Winslow alternated with 
Thomas Prince as governor of 
Plymouth Colony. Meantime he was 
chosen commander of the troops 
against the Indians, and each town 
furnished its quota of soldiers. To 
the town of Marshfield he was always 
a valued citizen, often holding the of- 
fice of selectman. In 1657, July 6 
(Marshfield Records): “At the said 
town-meeting the inhabitants present 
are willing to supply the Town’s stock 
of powder in the hands of Capt. Josiah 
Winslow, that being weakened and 
expended by the funeral of Capt. 
Standish,and the Governor, Mr. Brad- 
ford.””’ November 8, 1665, there is 
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THE DANIEL WEBSTER ESTATE, 


record of a deed conveying “to my 
very good friend Maj. Josiah Wins- 
low,” a certain tract of land within 
the township of Marshfield, “with all 
the woods, waters, meadows, mines 
and minerals, all and singular, etc., 
etc., from Josiah Chickatabut, alias 
Wampatuck, Indian Sachem, signed, 
sealed and delivered in presence of 
Wawayannumma.” 

This land Josiah was to reconvey 
and did reconvey to the township of 
Marshfield. October 18, 1675: “Was 
given in the amount of damages they 
had suffered by the late war with the 
Indians, by loss of bridles, horses, 
saddles, guns.” On the twenty-fifth 
of the same month, “three watches or 
guards were appointed. One at the 
Governor’s, one at the Mill, one at 
Thomas Macomber’s. William Ford 
was one to order them. Half a barrel 
of powder was kept at Governor 
Winslow’s, and the remnant at Wil- 
liam Ford’s senior.” In a letter writ- 
ten by Winslow to Governor Leverett, 
July 26, 1675, Governor Winslow says: 
“My person has been much threat- 
ened; I have twenty men about my 


house; have sent away my wife and 
children to Salem ; have flankered my 
house, and resolve to maintain it so 
long as a man will stand by me.” 

This was the house where the In- 
dian chief Alexander or Wamsutta, 
son of Massasoit, was attacked by the 
fever from which he died. He had 
been at Mr. Collier’s at Duxbury for 
the purpose of treating concerning 
the difficulties in the colony. These 
affairs being peacefully settled, he was 
returning to his forest home by the 
way of Careswell and the bay. Dr. 
Fuller of Plymouth was called to at- 
tend him in his illness, and he was 
nursed most tenderly, but he longed 
to be at his mountain home. His de- 
sire was granted, and he was con- 
veyed by water to Major Bradford’s 
at Kingston, thence on the shoulders 
of men to Tetiquet (Titicut) River, 
then by canoes to Mt. Hope, where 
in a few days he passed to the spirit 
land. This account was given bv 
Major Bradford to Rev. Mr. Cotton 
of Plymouth, and is doubtless more 
authentic than the account by Dr. In- 
crease Mather. 
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Governor Jo- 
siah Winslow’s 
anxieties and 
labors in the in- 
terests of the 
colony, added to 
burdens of his 
own affairs, so 
impaired his 
somewhat delicate 
constitution that 
he died at Cares- 
well, December 
18, 1680, at the 
early age of fifty- 
one, his mother, 
Susanna, dying 
only two months 
before him. At a 
general meeting, it was voted that all 
the expenses of his funeral should be 
borne by the colony in token of their 
love and affection for him. 

Leaving the record of the oldest 
Winslow house, we turn to the sec- 
ond, now standing, which was built in 
1699 by Governor Josiah’s son Isaac. 
He was the only son who lived to 
manhood. He married Sarah, daugh- 
ter of John and Elizabeth (Paddy) 
Wensley of Boston. She was a de- 
scendant of Governor Prince. This 
house was built in the most approved 
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THE HOME OF COLONEL FLETCHER WEBSTER. 





style of the day. The site chosen was 
at the junction of two roads, one lead- 
ing to Green Harbor and Duxbury 
beach, the other to the Nathaniel 
Thomas estate, now known as the 
Webster home, about three miles dis- 
tant from Duxbury and Marshfield 
villages and half a mile from the first 
Winslow house. There are four large 
square rooms around a massive cen- 
tral chimney. Heavy oaken timbers 
show in each corner and across the 
ceilings, and there are capacious fire- 
places with hand wrought wooden 
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THE CROSS TO ADELAIDE PHILLIPS. 


THE OLD BURYING GROUND. 


panels above them and cupboards on 
either side. A secret passage in the 
ancient house arouses much curiosity. 
In the south front chamber, a sliding 
panel at the right of the fireplace re- 
veals another sliding panel above, 
which opens to a dark, deep passage 
extending towards the cellar, but end- 
ing above it. This is a reminder of 
the unsettled and warlike times when 
concealment of valued articles was 
necessary. There is a handsome 
colonial stairway. The outside cor- 
ners of the house were ornamented 
with block-work in wood, which is 
still unimpaired. The kitchen ar- 
rangements were ample and _ bear 
marks of great antiquity. 

Here were often gathered the lead- 
ing spirits of the Plymouth Colony 
for consultation in matters of govern- 
ment, and for social festivities. The 
Hon. Isaac Winslow, like his ances- 
tors, was a distinguished military 
character, a justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas, and judge of probate. 
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He was universally beloved, and in 
town affairs was of great service. He 
died in 1738, being over eighty. 

I find the following in the Marsh- 
field town records: May 20, 1734, 
“Voted, Isaac Winslow to procure a 
book for the transcribing the records 
out of the old town-book ;” and again 
May 10, 1736, “Voted the sum of £10 
to Col. Isaac Winslow towards 
transcribing the old town-book.” 

Josiah, the eldest son of Isaac 
Winslow, born in 1701, graduated 





THE GOVERNOR JOSIAH WINSLOW TOMB. 


from Harvard College in 1721. Four 
years later he was killed by the In- 
dians at Green Island off the Maine 
coast with his sixteen companions. 
He was there in command of a fort. 
“Thus fell in the morning of his life 
this son of Green Harbor, and all his 
brave companions except three friend- 
ly Indians, who lived to return and tell 
the sad tale.” Edward, the youngest 
son, was a loyalist and removed to 
Halifax, dying there in 1784. His 
descendants have enjoyed high offi- 
cial distinctions in Nova Scotia. John 
Winslow, Isaac’s second son, inher- 
ited the Careswell estate, and lived 
there when not in his country’s ser- 
vice. Like his ancestors, he entered 
military life, and as this was a warlike 
period he was seldom at home. In 
the expedition to Nova Scotia, against 


the Acadians, he was colonel, and later 
was commander in chief at Fort Wil- 
liam Henry, on Lake George. In 
connection with the first expedition 
he has acquired an unenviable notori- 
ety, yet he was only fulfilling a 
soldier’s duty of going with his troops 
where his country ordered him. Por- 
traits of General John Winslow, his 
son, Dr. Isaac Winslow, and _ his 
grandson, John, are in Pilgrim Hall. 
During these years of absence his 
wife and family remained at the 
Marshfield home. Their 
son Pelham was born in 
1737. From the Massa- 
chusetts Gazette and Boston 
Weekly News Letter I 
copy: “Last Sunday Nov. 
229, 1770, m. at church in 
Marshfield, by Rev. Mr. 
Thompson Pelham Wins- 
low Esq. of Plymouth, 
Barrister at-law, and eld- 
est son of Hon. Gen. 
Winslow of Marshfield, to 
Miss Joanna White of 
that town, a lady pos- 
sessed of virtues and ac- 
complishments which tend 
to render marriage not 


only agreeable, but hon- 
orable.” 


As he remained 
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a royalist during the Revolutionary 
War, he placed himself under the pro- 
tection of the British, and he died on 
Long Island in 1776. His brother 
Isaac was a distinguished and beloved 
physician in his own and neighboring 
towns and was well remembered by 
the last generation. He died in 1819 
at the age of eighty. He was the last 
of the Winslow name who lived per- 
manently at the mansion house. “His 
grandson Isaac Winslow of Boston 
was the only adult male descendant 
of the name of this branch of the 
Winslow family in New Eng- 
land.” 

General John Winslow’s wife 
died at Marshfield in 1772, and 
General Winslow himself died at 
Scituate or Hingham in 1774. 
His body was brought to Marsh- 
field and buried in the Winslow 
burying ground. 

There is a pleasant bit of con- 
temporary history found in con- 
nection with these years. In the 
“Diary of a Boston School Girl,” 
written about 1661, by Anna 
Green Winslow, and edited by 
Alice Morse Earle, Miss Wins- 
low writes, April 29: “Tomorrow 
if the weather is good, I am to set 


out for Marshfield.” She visited there 
General Winslow and his son the doc- 
tor and “spent 8 days very agreeably, 
returning in good health and gay 
spirits ; drank tea with aunt Thomas.” 
Her father, like the rest of that family, 
was a royalist. He had been a lieu- 
tenant at the taking of Louisburg in 
1749. He went to Nova Scotia at the 
time of the Revolution. When he re- 
turned to New England he went to 
Marshfield and lived at the Thomas 
farm, but afterwards went to England 
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and thence to 
Quebec as royal 
paymaster, where 
he continued till 
his death in 1801. 
Anna lived most- 
ly in Boston, but 
died young,—tra- 
dition says “at 
Marshfield in the 
fall of 1779 of con- 
sumption.” 

It was about 
the year 1830 that 
Daniel Webster 
was driving from 
the Cape to Bos- 
ton in a chaise, 
with his wife. Go- 
ing through Marshfield by the 
road nearest the shore, he was at- 
tracted by the beauty of this locality. 
He probably stopped at the John 
Thomas residence for entertainment, 
and inquired of Mr. Thomas if he 
would be willing to sell his farm and 
house. It is said he had often stopped 
there, and there was a warm friend- 
ship between them. Mr. Thomas’s 
family had all been royalists and left 
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ROAD TO THE POST OFFICE. 


for Nova Scotia during the Revolu- 
tionary War. Afterwards they re- 
turned, but part of their estate was 
confiscated and the remainder had 
diminished in value, and money was 
scarce with them. Mr. Thomas did 
not take long to consider, but named 
his price, which Mr. Webster ac- 
cepted, saying the family could con- 
tinue to live there the same as ever. 
This agreement was entered into and 
Mr. Webster with his family came and 
went at their pleasure each year, the 
pleasantest relations existing between 
the two families. When deaths and 
marriages broke up the Thomas 
family, Mr. Webster somewhat en- 
larged the house, building a library 
addition, which his daughter Julia 
assisted in designing. He also beau- 
tified the grounds greatly and en- 
larged the farm till he owntd over fif- 
teen hundred acres. This absorbed 
the entire adjoining Winslow estate. 
About half a mile away, down a 
long grass grown lane, is the hallowed 
spot known as the Winslow and Web- 
ster burying ground. Here lie many 
“whose history we read in a nation’s 
eyes,” also a few who had neighboring 
farms, and others whose interest in 
the spot made it a wished for burial 
place, Adelaide Phillips and the late 
Stephen M. Allen being among the 
number. In the centre is the Winslow 
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MISS MARCIA A. THOMAS. 


lot, enclosed by an iron railing. Near 
by stands a handsome monument 
erected to the memory of the first set- 
tlers, those whose 
headstones had _be- 
come broken or ef- 
faced. This and the 
iron fence which en- 
closes the whole yard 
was procured through 
the interest and effort 
of Miss Thomas, the 
Marshfield historian 
and genealogist. <A 
“Webster Fair” was 
held at the Winslow 
house in 1854 for this 
purpose. The Web- 
ster lot contains the NANCY S. 
remains of the entire Webster fam- 
ily. Simple white marble stones mark 
the graves of each member of the 
family. To this spot was borne the 
body of Daniel Webster amid the 
assembled thousands gathered to pay 
their last token of respect to the dis- 
tinguished statesman. His death oc- 
curred on the twenty-fourth of Octo- 
ber, 1852. 

The sad event of the burning of the 
Webster mansion, about 1880, was 
greatly deplored. At that time Mrs. 
Fletcher Webster, then a widow, was 
occupying it with her family. During 
the rebuilding they lived at the Wins- 
low house, then a part of the estate. 
A handsome modern house was re- 
built, which is now owned and occu- 
pied, with a large part of the estate, 





WATERMAN. 


by Mr. Walton Hall, a merchant of 
Boston. 

On a portion of the Winslow land 
not far from Duxbury beach, Mr. 
Webster’s son Fletcher built a house 
for himself and his family. This house 
stands near the borders of a lovely 
pond where the wild sea fowl congre- 
gate. The traveller reaches this 
through a winding carriage road cut 
through a fine piece of woodland. 
This special locality still goes by the 
name of Careswell, being near the site 
of the first Governor Winslow house. 

Another Marshfield house is worthy 
of mention. This is the home of the 
late Adelaide Phillips. It is  situ- 
ated on the right of a_ beautiful 
winding and wooded 
road leading from the 
Winslow house to the 
Webster estate and ad- 
joining the last. In 
the colony days this 
farm belonged to the 
John Thomas who was 
the steward of Govern- 
or Edward Winslow’s 
estate. When Miss 
Phillips purchased it, 
she converted the old 
farmhouse into a hand- 
some dwelling, where 
she lived in great en- 
joyment, during the periods when 
she was resting from her public 
life as a singer. She made it a home 
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for her father during his life, and her 
brothers and sisters still occupy it. 
Miss Phillips was there during her 
last illness. On a beautiful autumn 
day her body was borne to its last 
resting-place in the Winslow and 
Webster burying ground near by. 
Edward Winslow’s youngest broth- 
er, Josiah, followed him to Marsh- 
field and settled on Marshfield Neck 
or Rexham. Governor Bradford in 
his Journal lets us into the secret of 
his coming from England. In the 
year 1631 he says: “This year Mr. 
Shirley would needs send them over 
a new accountante: he had made 
mention of such a thing y® year be- 
fore, but they write him word, that 
their charge was great already, and 
they neede not increase it as this 
would; but if they were well delte 


any PU 


with, and had their goods well sent 
over, they would keep their accounts 
here themselves. Yet he now sente 
one, which they did not refuse, being 
a younger brother of Mr. Winslow, 
whom they had been at charge to in- 
structe at London before he came. 
He came over in the White Angell 
with Mr. Allerton and there began 
his first imploymente, etc., etc.” It is 
safe to conclude that on his brother’s 
removing to Marshfield, from Plym- 
outh, he came with him; for in 1636 
Josiah Winslow married Margeret, a 
daughter of Thomas Bourne of 
Marshfield Neck. He thus came to 
be a brother-in-law of John Bradford, 
the Governor’s eldest son by Doro- 
thy, his first wife, who had just before 
married Margeret’s sister, Martha 
Bourne. The latter also lived several 
years in this town on an island bor- 
dering the beach, which had been 
granted to John Bradford’s father. It 
long bore the name of Governor’s 
Island, and is opposite Brant Rock. 
Later, about 1660, Mr. Bradford 
moved with his wife to Norwich, 
Connecticut, being one of the thirty 
purchasers of that township. 

Mr. Bourne gave his daughter 
Margeret liberally of his farm lands 
adjoining his own place, but on the 
opposite or eastern side of the high- 


way. Here in the modest home were 
born six children. Josiah Winslow 
died in 1674, and Margeret, his 


widow, in 1683. In the town 
records we find that Josiah Wins- 
low was often one of the select- 
men, and filled honorable positions. 
His only son, Jonathan, married Ruth 
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Sargent of Barnstable, and their son, 
John, inherited the homestead. This 
farm of John Winslow’s was so level 
and so near the meadows where the 
tides came up through the creeks that 
sometimes in storms the house 
seemed in danger of being flooded. 
Thinking to avoid further anxiety and 
risk, he decided to sell and remove 
further inland. A fellow townsman, 
Mr. William Ford, bought it and 
moved there. Five generations from 
him have continued to occupy it. As 
the severe storm of November, 1898, 
did not engulf it, though the water did 
come painfully near, we may think it 
safe henceforth and forever. 

An interesting record has recently 
been printed in the NEw ENGLAND 
MAGAZINE, March, 1900, edited by 
Miss C. Alice 
Baker. The arti- 
cle is entitled “A 
Package of Old 
Love Letters.” 
These _ letters 
were written by 
the Rev. Richard 
3ourne of Sand- 
wich to the 
Widow Ruth 
(Sargent) Wins- 
slow. The Rev. 
Mr. Bourne 
studied and 
learned the In- 
dian language in 
order to instruct 
the Indians, and 


was one most active in securing 
the lands of Mashpee to the In- 
dians for a permanet home. The 
lady must have had many attractive 
qualities and great virtues, for in spite 
of a cancer on her lip the Reverend 
Richard was a persistent suitor, and 
after much importunity won the lady 
of his affections. He did not live 
many years after his marriage. She 
must have been cured of her cancer 
for she lived to marry again, this time 
to Elder John Chipman of Sandwich ; 
and outliving him she died very aged, 
having been held in great esteem. 
The ancient record reads: “This 
Mrs. Ruth Chipman was a Little, 
lively smart Gentlewoman of very 
good sense and knowledge, of y® 
strictest Piety, an excellent spirit of 
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Family Gov‘, very good skill in y® 
Diseases of Women and children, etc., 
etc.” 

If the tourist to-day wishes to find 
the site of the dwelling of Josiah and 
Margeret (Bourne) Winslow, he must 
take the Neck road at the Marshfield 
depot, and after about two miles turn 
to the right down a lane; at the foot 
of this a farmhouse is still standing 
which, or a portion of it, was proba- 
bly built by Jonathan Winslow. Just 
before coming to this lane is the 
Bourne farm, where a direct descend- 
ant still lives in a newer house, half a 
mile from where the first Bourne 
dwelling stood. 

Farther on, the next homestead was 
that of Robert Waterman, who also 
married one of Thomas Bourne’s 
daughters. This farm remained in the 
Waterman family for six generations, 
and was then sold to Captain Otis 
Baker, whose widow died there in 
1900, at the age of 102. 

Several years ago, when Brant 
Rock had become a favorite spot for 
summer homes, a new road was neces- 
sary to reach that place, and a straight 
course was laid from the Neck road 
through the salt meadows and then in- 
side the high sand bluffs, to the beach 
dwellings. We have no occasion to 
follow this at present; instead, we will 
turn to the left along a road which at 
the end of a mile terminates at the 
beach, where is now a summer settle- 
ment called Rexham Terrace,after the 
old name given by the earliest settlers. 
Driving slowly up this pretty rural 
road, we see at the brow of the hill a 
commanding dwelling nearly embow- 
ered in trees, with outhouses and 
barns about it. This is another of 
Marshfield’s historic houses, the old- 
est of all. It was built by Kenelm 
Winslow, a brother of Governor Ed- 
ward Winslow. He was born at 
Droitwich in England in 1599. and 
followed his brothers, Edward, Gilbert 
and John, to New England in com- 
pany with his brother Josiah, about 
1630. He was admitted freeman 
January 1, 1632-33. Four vears after 


his arrival at Plymouth, he married 
Ellen (Newton) Adams, widow of 
John Adams. He removed to Marsh- 
field from Plymonth about 1641, hav- 
ing previously received a grant of land 
at that place, then called Green Har- 
bor. On the 5th of March, 1637-38, 
“all that parcel of land remaining of 
that neck of land lying on the east side 
of the lands lately granted to Josias 
Winslow, at Green Harbor, are 
granted to Kenelm Winslow and Love 
Brewster to be divided between them, 
provided that Kenelm Winslow have 
that part next adjoining to his 
brother Josias, upon the conditions 
the lands there are granted upon.” 
This tract is described by Miss 
Thomas, in her Memorials of Marsh- 
field, as “the Eden of the region. It 
was beautified with groves of majestic 
oaks and graceful walnuts, with the 
underground void of tangled shrub- 
bery, and commanded a view of nearly 
the whole township.” 

He was generallly styled a Planter, 
and was often chosen as one of the 
town’s selectmen ; and he was a deputy 
or representative in the General 
Court. But though thus honored, the 
course of his life did not run entirely 
smooth. In 1645, June 4, it is re- 
corded: ‘Whereas Kenelm Winslow 
complained that he had _ injustice 
done him in the suit betwext John 
Maynard and himself, the Court ap- 
pointed a committee to examine and 
enquire thereinto: they reported the 
charge was untrue, and that the 
Bench and jury are free of any in- 
justice therein,—therefore they ad- 
judged him to be committed to 
prison, and to be fined 2 pounds.” 
His imprisonment was very short, 
and the fine was remitted. Again, 
May 5, 1646, Kenelme Winslow, for 
opprobrious words against the 
church at Marshfield, saying “they 
were all liars, etc.,” was ordered by 


the Court to find sureties for his good 
behavior, which he refusing to do 
was committed to prison for about 
four weeks. He was evidently a man 
of positive opinions and not afraid of 
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expressing them. It is manifest that 
he was not much injured in the re- 
gards of his fellow-townsmen; for in 
1649 he was made a member of the 
General Court, and for five years 
afterwards was reélected. Our inter- 
est to-day centres about the house he 
built,—at what exact date it cannot 
now be determined. Winslow had 
been married about seven years, and 
was a resident of Plymouth before he 
came to Marshfield in 1641. His 
brother Josiah was already living 
near by on the Neck, and it is possi- 
ble the families were together during 
the building of Kenelm’s house. 
There were then seven children, three 
of them Mrs. Winslow’s by her 
former marriage. A large house was 
needed, and Mr. Winslow’s views of 
comfort and convenience were large 
for that period; he evidently had not 
forgotten his English home, and 
wished to establish such a one here. 
Good oak timber was abundant on 
this grant of land, and he used it. In 
an early record he was once styled 
“Joyner” —when Samuel Jenny was 
indented to him as an apprentice; so 
he and his apprentice may have had 
active hands in the house building, 


GREEN HARBOR. 


though from the dates Jenny would 
have been with him then six years. 
Two good cellars were dug, providing 
for the winter’s needs, and strong 
stone foundations were laid. The 
heavy oaken timbers supporting the 
frame are still unimpaired by the lapse 
of over 250 years. 

He built, according to the custom of 
that period, an immense central chim- 
ney, which gave ample fireplaces in 
the four rooms of the main house, and 
others in the kitchen and one above. 
This chimney necessitated rather a 
small hall or entry; but the stairways 
were broad and easy, with several 
landings. The railings were very 
broad, and the balusters heavy and 
handsomely hand wrought. A second 
flight, nearly as handsome as the lower 
stairway, led to the great garret. To- 
day these stairs are worn into hollows 
by the many generations of feet that 
have passed over them. May they 
long remain unrestored! The four 
rooms at the front of the house were 
about eighteen feet square, the lower 
story seven feet in height. The heavy 
timbers show in the corners, while 
beams of oak extend across each ceil- 
ing. The walls were mostly ceiled 
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with wood, while above the fireplaces 
the panels were of extra width, such 
as astonish a modern eye, for they 
were cut from trees of a size no longer 
left in our forests. Fine hand wrought 
work ornamented the panels in the 
parlor or west room. The doors are 
of broad boards and very solid. In 
the parlor was a corner cupboard 
called a beaufet. The lower part was 
a closet, but the upper was open with 
shelves made in differing quaint pat- 
terns, upon which the rare old silver 
and china were kept. Back of these 
lower rooms was a large kitchen, 
where at the great fireplace the family 
meals were cooked. There were good 
sized bedrooms with deep closets 
opening on each side from this room, 
with doors from each front room 
also. At the back of this kitchen were 
pantries and another back room, also 
stairways leading to back chambers 
and cellars. 

In the second story the chambers 
were, strangely, higher ceiled, being at 
least eight feet; and what is stranger 
still, the three windows in both front 
rooms were so high that it was neces- 
sary to stand up to look from them. 
No doubt the windows thén were all 
diamond paned, with leaded sashes. 
Back of these two great chambers was 
a large kitchen-chamber, ‘now black- 
ened by age and the hue of mahogany, 
for it has never been defiled by paint. 
This room was the sitting room of the 
colored servants, or slaves, as they 
really were in later years—for there 
were slaves in nearly every well-to-do 
family in the eighteenth century. 
Opening out of this large room were 
two good sized bedrooms, where 
probably the servants slept. The 
great garret was over the whole 
house; one window looked to the sun- 
rise, the other to the sunset. It was 
the receptacle of the spinning wheels, 
loom, winders and the numberless ar- 
ticles pertaining to a well ordered 
household. 

It is a pleasant task to go back to 
those early days of New England’s 
settlement and gather what we can 


from faded and yellowed manuscripts 
and meagre records, glimpses of do- 
mestic life and social customs. Noth- 
ing brings the old days back to us 
more vividly than the old houses 
which have been preserved for us and 
which especially distinguish Marsh- 
field. 

Kenelm and Ellen Winslow’s eldest 
child Kenelm, when he grew to man- 
hood, moved to Harwich on Cape 
Cod; and others of the children 
moved to various places. Ellen mar- 
ried Samuel Baker. Nathaniel in- 
herited the house at Rexham. We 
wonder if his farming instincts were 
stronger than in those brothers who 
left this town for others more remote, 
and if he began to clear those great 
fields of stone and pile them into 
those substantial walls which remain 
to the present. Stone walls are the 
sign manual of thrift, energy and pa- 
tience; and they are a distinctive fea- 
ture of New Engand farms. One of 
our late writers has well said: “If ever 
a coat-of-arms should be adopted for 
New England as a section of the 
United States, no more significant 
emblem could be incorporated in the 
device than an ordinary stone wall.” 

Through a day-book which Nathan- 
iel Winslow left, it is found that he 
had also seafaring instincts; for he 
commanded the sloop Seaflower 
which freighted oak wood from Cares- 
well Creek to Boston. This command 
gave him the title of Captain which is 
retained in the early accounts of him. 
In 1689 he was appointed as deputy 
to the Plymouth General Court, and 
he represented the town also after the 
union of the colonies. ‘Nathaniel and 
Faith Winslow had five boys and two 
girls; and they were buried in the old 
Winslow burying ground,—as were 
their son Kenelm and his wife and so 
many of their kindred. 

Their fifth child, Kenelm, born in 
1675, continued to live at the home- 
stead, marrying a neighbor on the next 
farm, Abigail, daughter of Joseph 
Waterman. It was not till 1692 that 
“a highway was laid out from north 
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side of Green Harbor River along the 
inside of beach till it comes to mouth 
of South River, and up from the beach 
to land of Lieut. Isaac Little, and 
so on down the hill through land of 
Nath! Winslow; thence by Joseph 
Waterman and Thomas Bourne, etc., 
etc.” Of course there was a rough 
cart-road over which these families 
went to their neighbors’ and to 
church; but horseback riding was 
mostly in vogue. The road laid out in 
1692 is the one still in use. 

These were truly primitive years. 
In 1703, Peregrine White, Jr., was 
teaching school at a salary of one 
pound and ten shillings a year and six- 
pence a week besides for every child. 
The following year his father, Pere- 
grine, died, aged 84, of a fever, “vig- 
orous and of a comely aspect to the 
last.” His widow lived till 1711. I re- 
mark in the lives of those early set- 
tlers that the men, though mostly liv- 
ing to old age, died before their 
wives. These old ladies were evi- 
dently endowed with great vitality, yet 
their lives appear to us to have been 
full of privations and hardship. 

Our historic house was the scene of 
many a merrymaking, for young peo- 
ple were plentiful, though they lived 
far apart. The long horseback rides 
alone or on pillions were the common- 
est means of conveyance, and long 
pedestrian journeys were much prac- 
tised. Weddings and. funerals were 
frequent, especially among the Wins- 
lows, for their families were large, and 
by this time cousins were numerous 
at Pymouth, Salem and Boston and 
on the Cape. 

Kenelm Winslow had seven chil- 
dren. He married a few years after 
the death of his wife Abigail, in 17209, 
the widow of John Taylor of Boston. 
She was Ann, the youngest daughte1 
of Edward Winslow and his second 
wife, Elizabeth Hutchinson, who was 
a daughter of that Ann who was ban- 
ished from Boston. This daughter 


was saved from the massacre by the 
Indians and carried into captivity for 
several years. Mrs. Ann Winslow out- 
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lived her husband Kenelm sixteen 
years. At his death she went to live 
at Milton, with her son Colonel Wil- 
liam Taylor, who married Faith, a 
daughter of Kenelm. Madam Wins- 
low died at Milton in 1773, at the ex- 
treme old age of 94. 

Kenelm Winslow, the fifth child, in- 
herited the Marshfield homestead. He 
married, about 1755, Abigail, a daugh- 
ter of Hon. Sylvanus Bourne of 
Barnstable. There must have been 
frequent intercourse between Rexham 
and the cousins on the Cape, there 
were sO many intermarriages. In 
Freeman’s History of Cape Cod is an 
interesting account of the Hon. 
Sylvanus Bourne, which tells us some- 
what of the condition and surround- 
ings of the family from which our 
Abigail came as a bride to the historic 
Winslow house. Their antecedents 
were of the best stock in the colony. 
Sylvanus’s father was Colonel Mela- 
tiah Bourne of Sandwich, where Syl- 
vanus was born in 1694. The latter 
was engaged in commerce, by which 
he amassed a large property. He was 
colonel of militia, member of the 
council; also register of probate, and 
afterwards judge. His wife survived 
him many years and died in 1782. Her 
will shows that the family maintained 
an affluent style of living. A portrait 
of her painted by Copley in 1766 
shows her with the English Book of 
Common Prayer in her hand; this 
portrait is still preserved by the 
family. It would indicate that she had 
a leaning to the English Established 
Church. Among the items of her will 
are her negro boy Cato, given to her 
son Richard, to be manumitted when 
35; her negro girl Chloe, to her 
daughter; her husband’s silver-hilted 
sword, his grandfather’s large silver 
tankard, and much other plate, jew- 
elry, the coat-of-arms, etc., are all 
enumerated. 

The home-coming of the bride to 
the Winslow home at the Neck was 
doubtless attended with much festivity 
in the neighborhood. Both families 
were large, and probably it was a gay 
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wedding. Kenelm had five brothers 
and sisters. Abigail had married Rev. 
Isaiah Lewis of the Cape. 

This lonely farmhouse at Marsh- 
field must have been a change to our 
Abigail, coming from her village life 
at Barnstable. We wonder if she 
spun, wove and brewed like the neigh- 
boring women, or whether her dark- 
skinned maidens performed these of- 
fices. It is certain that slaves were 
employed in the household work of 
the Winslows during several genera- 
tions. 

The Revolutionary period was be- 
ginning. Taxes were excessive; lib- 
erties were encroached upon; and a 
spirit of independence of the mother 
country was growing through the 
land. Economies had to be practised. 
Many of the Marshfield citizens were 
identified with the King’s party, es- 
pecially the Winslows and Thomases ; 
and for many years there was a gen- 
eral acceptance of this state of affairs 
in the town. No doubt Marshfield was 
included in the accusation made by 
James Warren to Samuel Adams at a 
later date than this, when he declared 
with vehemence “that the Plymouth 
County towns could not be aroused 
except by a power that would arouse 
the dead.” “The associated loyalists at 
Marshfield numbered about three 
hundred persons. Among the princi- 
pal,” we read, “may be mentioned 
nearly every member of the ancient 
Winslow family; and the residence of 
Dr. Isaac Winslow was one of the 
chief places of their meeting.” This 
large tory element was only overcome 
after the American successes of 
1776-77. 

Three children were born to 
Kenelm and Abigail (Bourne) Wins- 
low. The first was given the family 
name Kenelm, the second Abigail, the 
third Joseph. In 1761, a few months 
after the birth of Joseph, Mrs. Wins- 
low died. She was buried with the 
Winslows, and a stone to her mem- 
ory and that of her husband, who 
died in 1780, is still standing. Pecu- 
niary embarrassment came to them 


during these years; Mr. Winslow’s 
brother Joseph had associated himself 
with his brother-in-law, William Tay- 
lor, in mercantile business at Boston. 
With brotherly affection, at Joseph’s 
request, Kenelm signed his name on a 
bond as surety. The fluctuations of 
business, owing to the uncertain con- 
dition of the country, embarrassed 
the firm and occasioned failure. The 
demands of Joseph’s creditors, honor 
compelled Kenelm to meet. This 
crippled his finances and he was 
obliged to sell a large part of his es- 
tate, mostly outlying lands, adjoining 
the Bourne farm. The purchaser was 
his next neighbor, Mr. Thomas Wa- 
terman. Mrs. Winslow’s name is 
signed with her husband’s to the deed. 
The next December she died. This 
was the first break into the land 
granted to the first Kenelm; and a sad 
day it must have been in the family 
annals. 

Scanty records are left of what oc- 
curred during the twenty years be- 
tween the death of Mrs. Winslow and 
that of her husband. Three years 
after the death of Mr. Winslow, his 
children felt obliged to sell the whole 
farm with the dwelling house. They 
sold it to Asa and John Waterman, 
sons of Thomas, who had previously 
bought the land from their father. 
Mr. Asa Waterman married Anna 
Dingley of Marshfield and took her 
to this home; but she lived only a lit- 
tle over a year. He married in 1774, 
Ruth Little of Marshfield, who sur- 
vived him and kept up the farm, dying 
in 1838. Their son Asa grew to man- 
hood inheriting the sterling traits of 
his parents; and these, with a love of 
the home acres and a rare ability in 
cultivating them, brought back the 
farm to more than its pristine attract- 
iveness. He married Nancy Sampson 
of Marshfield, a woman of uncommon 
ability and good sense; and this an- 
cient house was ever kept by them in 
excellent condition, combining with 
the old, a modern aspect of comfort 
and hospitality. It was always an 
open house to nephews, nieces and 
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friendly visitors. At the death of Mr. 
Waterman in 1863, his widow, not 
wishing to continue the care of so 
large a farm, sold it. The purchaser 
was Captain Curtis Goodsell, who 
now occupies the place. 

The writer has a personal as well as 
an historic interest in this old Marsh- 
field house; for it was her mother’s 
birthplace, and here she passed many 
happy days during childhood and 
youth, and her love for the place has 
never lessened. A lifetime of varied 
and delightful experiences, journeys 
through foreign lands and much 
wandering through our own beautiful 
country, leave her still the same ar- 
dent admirer of this spot. She loves 
to recall its lovely situation, its broad 
fields and sweetly smelling meadows. 
The great barn below the hill, where 
the swallows flew noisily in and 
out by hundreds among the old raft- 
ers, the rows of oxen and cows in 
their stalls, the calves in their pens, 
and the well-filled mows,—all this 
was an unfailing delight. In berry 
time the roadsides and stone walls 
were bordered with blackberry, rasp- 
berry and thimbleberry vines and 
bushes, and the pastures with huckle- 
berries. 

Just above the house the ocean was 
visible from Scituate lighthouse to 
Manomet, and its ever varying hues in 
days of sunshine or of storm, with the 
passing sails and steamers, gave ever 
fresh delight. The beach was half a 
mile away, with its roll of breakers 
along the white sand, where the peep 
and sandpiper then enjoyed almost 
undisturbed possession, except for a 
few gunners in the fall. Now the sum- 
mer cottager has come, and the beau- 
tiful silence of the place is changed. It 
may be selfish to wish it otherwise; 
but memory holds the past sacred. 

There was a swamp with fine old 
trees back of the house,onthe edge ofa 
meadow where the children gathered 
spring flowers, violets, Jack-in-the- 
pulpits, anemones and windflowers,— 
and in the orchard, ragged robins, 
Johnny jump-ups and strawberries. 
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In the winter evenings by the great 
wood fires there were games, popped 
corn and molasses candy. Time never 
dragged. Books were plenty. We 
went to bed early, for we breakfasted 
by candlelight. The great chamber 
where I slept was like the North Pole 
in temperature; it had a capacious 
fireplace, but never a fire. The feather 
bed was like down and the bedclothes 
were of the warmest, but it took the 
heroism of a descendant of the Pil- 
grims to brave the chill of that room 
on a midwinter night and morning. 

During the summer months the 
garret was a favorite resort. Here 
apples, cranberries and herbs were 
spread, and there were old furniture, 
trunks of books and papers. The 
looms, spinning wheels and other im- 
plements of household industry, 
though then mostly discarded, were 
stored here and bore marks of the 
usage of many years. There was one 
corner of this garret partitioned off, 
making a small room not more than 
eight feet square, that bore the name 
of “Chloe’s Hole.” It was perfectly 
dark, having no window or ventila- 
tion; the door was of heavy boards, 
with an oaken bar across for fasten- 
ing. The tradition was that it was 
built to confine a slave by the name 
of Chloe, who belonged to the Wins- 
lows, and who became insane. The 
room had a great terror for my child- 
ish heart, and I seldom ventured to 
peer into its blackness. I often won- 
dered if she died there. As I read at 
a later day the will of Mrs. Sylvanus 
Bourne giving her slave Chloe to a 
daughter, I found a clew to this sad 
tale. This Chloe may have been the 
same given to her daughter Abigail, 
who married Kenelm Winslow and 
lived here. 

Another historic house in Marsh- 


field worthy of mention is that 
of Peregrine White, born on the 
Mayflower, in Cape Cod _ harbor. 


He settled, after his marriage to 
Sarah Bassett, on an estate given him 
bv his father-in-law, William Bassett. 
This was on the southeast side of 
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Telegraph Hill (so called later), and 
not far above the meadow which sep- 
arates North and South rivers. Till 
within a few years a portion of the 
house built by him was standing ; now 
a new house is on the site. His house 
was a large two-story farmhouse, not 
as expensively built as those before 
described but above the average. It 
was in sight from my uncle’s house, 
about a mile across the salt meadow, 
and my mother told me that when a 
girl, in the winter season, when the 
creeks and rivers were frozen over, 
the families paid visits, going on foot, 
whereas by the road it would have 
been a drive of three or four miles. 

The home of the historian of 
Marshfield, Miss Marcia Abiah Thom- 
as, where she and her sister lived 
during their last years, is near the 
Marshfield railroad station; but they 
were born in a large farmhouse 
which stood higher up, at the begin- 
ning of the Neck road. Miss Marcia’s 
interest in genealogy and history was 
absorbing. She knew every one’s 
exact spot in Pilgrim ancestry. So 
interested would she become in dis- 
cussing antiquarian matters, that her 
talk was like a mountain torrent, and 
in her excitement she woud talk, cry 
and laugh at the same time. This orig- 
inal and interesting woman made 
large historical collections relating to 
the town. It is to be regretted that 
she was not encouraged to publish 
more. Only one small volume, 
“Memorials of Marshfield,” was left 
by her; this was printed and sold at 
a fair held at the Isaac Winslow house 
in 1854 for the purpose of raising 
funds to keep in good condition the 
ancient Winslow burying ground and 
place a monument to the memory 
of the earliest Pilgrim settlers. This 
book is invaluable, and I am much in- 
debted to it for data in writing this 
article. 

Not only is Marshfield interesting 
to the historian, but it has an in- 
creasing modern interest to the 
seeker for the beautiful in nature, to 
the summer tourist and those seeking 


permanent summer homes. There 
are few places more attractive for de- 
lightful drives inland, as well as along 
shore. Its old winding roads, either 
through the pine, oak and maple 
groves, or the farm lands where the 
stone walls are beautiful with ivy and 
woodbine, or half concealed by the 
wild grape or clematis vines, and the 
birds nest and sing their sweet notes 
unmolested, are all beautiful. The 
state road runs through the town for 
the benefit of bicycle riders or “fancy” 
driving, but it has fortunately left 
many a delightful spot untouched. It 
is to be hoped that Marshfield will 
adopt the true spirit of rural improve- 
ment, the disposition of retaining 
natural beauties instead of destroying 
them for what is artificial. Millions 
of dollars are scattered over the land 
every year in the pursuit of nature’s 
unspoiled charms. It is unwise, there- 
fore, to destroy those near at hand. 
The familiar lane or roadside draws 
the wanderer back to his home acres, 
or entices the dweller within city 
walls to rural scenes. 

The territory of Marshfield is large. 
It includes Marshfield Hills, Sea 
View, Centre, and Green Harbor Vil- 
lage, as well as Brant Rock. Sea 
View is a growing summer settle- 
ment. In the early days it was known 
locally as Littletown, having been set- 
tled by Thomas Little and his de- 
scendants. Here, close by the beach, 
stands the Hotel Humarock. A fine 
beach stretches to the north along 
which are summer cottages. Then 
come the Life Saving Station and the 
Cliffs of Scituate. To the south the 
shore extends to Rexham Terrace, a 
quiet and delightful summer settle- 
ment, and thence to Ocean Bluff and 
Brant Rock, now grown to large vil- 
lages, reached by barges running 
from the Marshfield railroad station, 
a distance of about three miles. The 
last two places have grown from re- 
sorts for a day’s or week’s outing to 
pleasant abiding places for a season. 
Several good hotels have been built, 
and many tasteful houses, occupied 
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by their owners. Here the cool sea 
breezes and the roll of breakers along 
the sands refresh the senses and kin- 
dle the heart into admiration at the 
vast sweep of ocean before and 
around. 

From here a drive of a mile across 
the diked meadows brings one to the 
picturesque village of Green Harbor, 
once a mere fishing village, now a 
favorite summer home for families or 
for a few weeks’ enjoyment of beach 
life. Bathing, boating, sailing, fish- 
ing are all at hand; and artists might 
well revel in many of its picturesque 
situations. A small church called 
Grace Chapel was established here a 
number of years ago by the earnest 
efforts of Miss Marion Devereaux; it 
is a Unitarian chapel, and is main- 
tained in part by more wealthy 
churches in and about Boston. 

The town of Marshfield proper has 
two churches, Congregational and 
Methodist. The first is the earliest 
church founded in the town. It was 
in this building that Mr. Webster at- 
tended church when in Marshfield; 
and its minister at that time, Rev. 
Luther Farnham, performed the ser- 
vice at his burial. 

West of this village is a Baptist 
church. At Marshfield Hills there 


are Unitarian and Congregational 
This is a flourishing and 
A public library 


churches. 
attractive village. 
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was built here a few years ago by a 
bequest from the late Mr. Clift 
Rogers, a native and in later years a 
resident here. This was built as an 
adjunct to the library at the older sec- 
tion of the town. About 1885, Mr. 
Seth Ventress, a native of Marsh- 
field, but a resident for many years in 
Boston, dying unmarried, left a 
legacy of $10,000 for a public library 
building. This was to remain on in- 
terest five years and the income to be 
invested in books. The library has 
since received legacies and valuable 
contributions of books. The building 
is also used for a town high school. 
Near by is an Agricultural Hall, used 
for the annual fair, which has now 
been combined with the Bridgewater 
County Fair. This draws large 
crowds every autumn. 

It is no longer a tedious journey, 
as in the olden days of stagecoaches 
and chaises, to reach this interesting 
town, for the South Shore branch of 
the New York and New Haven Rail- 
road gives almost hourly trains from 
Boston during the summer months. 
Thus far the jar and buzz of the trol- 
ley cars have not invaded the place; 
yet as “coming events cast their 
shadows before,” its advent is foretold, 
nay, is impending, and a few years 
hence will probably see them speed- 
ing their way either along the coast 
or inland over the Neck to the ocean. 
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AS ONE HAVING AUTHORITY. 


By Imogen Clark. 


an hour, her bonnet strings tied 

in their stiff, precise bow be- 
neath her withered chin, her shawl 
drawn tightly across her narrow 
shoulders and fastened with the great 
cairngorm pin. 

The room seemed to be waiting, 
too, though with no appearance of 
festival in its prim lines. The blinds 
were closed at the windows and ad- 
mitted no light save the little golden 
dots along the sides where the slats 
fitted into their sockets. Some of 
these sun-motes lay on the sofa and 
others on the floor; one had crept as 
far as the old woman’s feet, but she 
did not perceive it though her eyes 
were lowered. Presently a door was 
opened and a man’s voice shouted, 
“Ready, mother?” 

She glanced around helplessly, her 
lips trying to frame some answer. 

“Oh! I mustn’t break down,” she 
moaned, “I mustn’t.” Then, as the 
call came again, she steadied herself 
into a semblance of composure. “I’m 
here, Jerry,” she cried feebly. 

“It’s as black as a pocket,” the man 
grumbled as he peered into the room. 
“Oh! there you are, and ready too. 
That’s good. You women generally 
keep a fellow waiting. But you 
needn't have shut up everything as 
tight as a drum.” 

“T’d a fancy to do it myself,” the 
voice quavered a trifle, then went on 
almost calmly, “I sent Ellen off this 
noon, she’s going to stay a few days 
with her people, you know. I 
thought if she waited to close the 
house she’d break down, and as it 
was she cried a good deal—poor 
thing!” 

“Well, you area trump! Got a lot 
of horse sense, haven’t you? Like 
mother, like son.” He patted her 
shoulder carelessly. “I’m sorry you 
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closed up though, I’d a notion to go 
over the house for the last time—” 

“The last time?” 

Her voice held a shrill note which, 
in his denseness, he interpreted as one 
of anger, not of anguish. 

“One never can tell what a day will 
bring forth,” he laughed uneasily. 
“T can’t say when I'll be here again— 
that’s all I meant. It was just a 
whim and I suppose the place has 
changed—” 

“It hasn’t changed. Go and see 
for yourself. Though the blinds are 
closed the light comes in, as if—as if 
it loved to. It’s been coming in for 
more than half a century and it won't 
be kept out. Go and see for your- 
self.” 

She hurried into the hall, turning 
toward the stairs, and, as if her will 
and not his inclination compelled 
him, he ran unquestioningly up the 
flight. As he disappeared she swept 
her surroundings with agonized eyes. 
The sunshine, filtering in through the 
fan-light above the front door, re- 
vealed the old portraits on the walls. 
There was an increased friendliness 
in their smiling faces, qs if in some 
way they comprehended her suffer- 
ing, but she cringed before their mute 
sympathy. The sound of that cheery 
whistle above-stairs hurt her like the 
sting of a lash. 

“Horse sense,” she said half aloud, 
“is that what he calls callousness? 
He never had much feeling, but little 
Jem now—” 

A sob choked her and she clung to 
the balustrade, trembling all over, yet 
straining her ears to hear the man’s 
steps as his pilgrimage carried him 
farther away. A closing door re- 
called her to the immediate present. 
The survey was almost finished, and 
before long another door would be 
opened and shut, but its echoes 
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would go on sounding in an empty 
house. Through the pain of | this 
thought another,—preposterous,—fu- 
tile——daring,—took possession of 
her. She gasped at its audacity. It 
was impossible—unheard of! It was 
not impossible. She threw back her 
head defiantly and glanced at the 
watching pictures; the next moment 
she ran up the stairs as lightly as a 
girl. 

Jeremiah Burgess did not meet his 
mother as he came along the upper 
corridor, his eyes gleaming with 
shrewd appreciation, not of things 
hallowed by association, but of the 
market value of certain bits of ma- 
hogany which had appealed to him 
in the darkened rooms. As_ he 
reached the stairs a voice fluttered 
down, half reproachful, half impera- 
tive. 

“You've forgotten the attic.” 

“Jove! so I had. Are you up 
there? Hold on! I’m _ coming, 
though we haven’t any time to spare.” 

His words preceded him like some 
joyful trumpeting herald, and she, 
quick to recognize the boy in his 
tones, turned to meet him, her lips 
trembling with an appeal which ear- 
lier she would have hesitated to make 
to the man he had become. Some 
sudden caution, however, arrested 
her before she could speak; notwith- 
standing the retrospective gleam in 
his face as he surveyed the room 
lighted by the blindless bull’s eye 
windows, his expression was hard and 
calculating. Though he could re- 
member long happy days under these 
darkened rafters when, despite the 
howling wind without and the rain 
that dropped a veil over the little 
country world at his door, the room 
itself had glowed with the sun of ro- 
mance and had resounded to the call 
“to arms,’ there was an impassable 
gulf between him and his boyhood. 
Fortunately for himself he was a man 
free from any approach to sentiment. 

He moved rapidly up and down 
and his mother watched him, silent in 
her turn. In that strange jumble of 
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southern seas where he and Jem as 
desperate pirates struggled for su- 
premacy, in the brilliant pageants of 
wars and tourneys, she had no place, 
yet his gaze, busy though it was with 
the past, swung back to her again 
and again. Her fine stoicism pleased 
him immeasurably. Mindful of the 
ways of women, he had prepared a lit- 
tle speech to be used in emergency, 
about keeping a stiff upper lip and 
no breakdown seemed imminent. 
“This was Jem’s corner.” 

He was quick to perceive her al- 
tered expression, and, as if to fore- 
stall some appeal, dragged out his 
watch and consulted it feverishly. On 
the moment the lines about her 
mouth grew rigid and her eyes stern. 

“So it’s time to go,” she said calm- 
ly. “Well, you’ve seen everything, 
even to the black hole of Calcutta, as 
you boys used to call it.” 

“Why, I’ve missed that and I must 
have a peep. You coming, too, 
mother?” 

‘“Didn’t I always come?” 

He laughed at her quick retort. 

“Jove, yes! How I used to wish 
you wouldn’t, but you were inex- 
orable. Let me slip the bolt. I tell 
you what, they knew how to make 
fastenings in the old days; that little 
bit of iron is worth a dozen of the 
claptrap things they turn out now.” 

He opened a door revealing a smail 
closet dimly lighted by the narrow 
transom above which also admitted 
air. Mother and son stood looking 
silently before them. 

“Pretty tough old oak,” he went 
on, glancing appreciatively at the 
marred surface of the inner side of 
the door; then he stooped and 
touched some ugly dents, flashing a 
laugh up into her face. “Jeremiah 
Burgess, his mark. James Burgess, 
ditto. But it never would open! 
Why, the place is positively comfort- 
able, after all. Oh! Lord, don’t we 
look at things with different eyes as 
we grow away from them? The old 
chair, too! You always were tender- 
hearted, you thought the floor too 
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hard for refractory youth to come to 
his senses on. Now, how did I get 
the idea that it was dark here, dark 
enough to seem like the black hole?” 

“Your conscience, perhaps. It’s 
pretty light, as you see. But take a 
growing boy and shut him up away 
from all the fun and the sunshine it- 
self will lose its brightness. It’s what 
we're deprived of that’s golden, not 
what is meted out to us.” 

“That’s true.” He leaned further 
into the closet. “Funny, isn’t it, how 
the old feelings come back? Why, 
mother, what’s up?” 

As he spoke, without any volition 
on his part, he took a hasty step 
across the sill impelled by a small 
gloved hand. He recovered his bal- 
ance almost immediately and turned 
in bewilderment, but the door was 
smartly banged to in his protesting 
face. The next moment the bolt was 
shot into its socket.” 

“Just like old times,” he chuckled, 
looking about him in the semi-ob- 
scurity, and laughing at the joke, 
which, though it was against him, he 
could yet appreciate. When he 
thought it had lasted sufficiently long 
he tried the knob, but the door held 
firm. He put his shoulder and knee 
against it and exerted his utmost 
strength; after several efforts he was 
obliged to confess himself as incapa- 
ble of stirring it as the boy of ten had 
been. 

“Pretty tough old oak,” a voice 
said dryly from without, “and the 
bolt’s to be depended upon. I tell you 
what, they knew how to make fasten- 
ings in the old days.” 

“Come, come,” he interrupted irri- 
tably, “let me out. The carriage is 
waiting and it’s nearly train time.” 
He kicked the insensible barrier be- 
tween them, as she had made no ap- 
parent effort to release him. “I’m 
not a child to be treated in this fash- 
ion, this trifling has gone far enough. 
I request you to open the door imme- 
diately—immediately, do you hear?” 

“And I tell you I don’t intend to 
open it until I get good and ready. I 


know you’re a man in years, feelings, 
appearance, but you are still my child, 
and to-day I will exact obedience 
from you, or you pay the penalty. 
I’m in sober earnest, though [’ll let 
you out gladly if you'll do as I say.” 

“What do you want?” 

“T want to stay here until they take 
me away for good. Promise me that 
I shall. Just say the word, boy, 
mother’s listening.” 

Unconsciously she had adopted a 
little phrase from the past and she 
found herself bending: close to the 
door,as she had so often done, to hear 
the signs of penitence from within. 
She had always been stern in meting 
out punishment, yet beneath her in- 
flexible will there had throbbed, at the 
same time, an intense desire to miti- 
gate her rigor. 

“T thought I was only going to you 
for a visit,” she went on as he did not 
speak, “but when people dropped in 
and talked about last times, just as 
you did downstairs, it set me think- 
ing, though I couldn’t believe it. 
You said it was only to be a visit.” 
Her voice sank to a pleading note, as 
if victory lay with him, not her. “If 
you'll say I can come back whenever 
I want to, I’ll let you out.” 

“Why, of course,” he laughed. 
“We don’t keep guests by force, be- 
sides our bolts are of modern make.” 

She moved nearer. He could hear 
her fingers fluttering gladly about the 
door. 

“Well, but—swear it—or—or— 
write it on a bit of paper and pass it 
through the crack. You’ve a pencil 
and an old envelope. Write that 
you, Jeremiah Burgess, with God 
looking on—” 

“This is the most arrant nonsense 
I’ve ever heard. I'll not endure it.” 
He rattled the knob angrily. “Stop 
this fooling at once and open the 
door.” 

Her hand fell away from the bolt. 

“Then it was in your heart to de- 
ceive me? You meant to get me 
away and then refuse to let me come 
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“My dear mother, you're growing 
old and this house is too large and 
too isolated for you to occupy with 
only your servant. Agnes and | 
would feel easier to have you with us, 
and besides—” 

“And besides,” her quick brain fur- 
nished the lapse for his stammering 
tongue, “you haven’t mentioned this 
before, but I know there’s been some 
offer made for this place. Out with 
the truth.” 

“There has been an offer, I admit, 
and I have replied that for the pres- 
ent it is not in the market. Agnes 
and I, however, think it would be a 
good thing to sell; such a chance may 
never come again. I did not intend 
to speak of this now, because I—we 
—thought that once you were with us 
you would see things with our eyes, 
and when your consent was gained— 
Oh! we shouldn’t use force—” 

“Force? No. But constant drip- 
ping will wear out the hardest stone. 
Not that I am a stone, God knows, or 
with a heart of that kind. I see what 
you mean. The nagging from morn- 
ing to night, the harrying me into a 
corner,—old,—defenceless, — break- 
ing my will a little day by day, until 
for very peace I must agree with you. 
Well, Jeremiah Burgess, now hear 
me. You shall stay where you are 
until you swear that I shall be as free 
as air in this matter.” 

“Then I'll stay here till hell freezes 
over. My rights in this property are 
more than yours, since I’ve Jem’s 
share and I'll act as I think best. 
You needn’t flatter yourself that 
you’ve circumvented me by your cun- 
ning. I will rouse the neighbors and 
prove to them by your own act that 
you are unfit to be trusted with 
power. They'll say quick enough 
that you’re not in your right mind. 
Then we'll see who is master.” 

She put up her hand as if to ward 
off a blow, her face white with mis- 
ery; for the moment she neither 
spoke nor moved. 

“Your—own—mother,” she gasped 
at last. 
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“We can arrange matters amicably, 
even yet,” he mumbled, as if ashamed 
of his threat, but she would not listen 
to his gentler voice. 

“When I sze fit we'll talk about 
amicable arrangements, not before,” 
she interrupted sharply. “A_ full 
stomach gives a haughty answer, but 
a fasting one adopts a humbler tone. 
I don’t fear any interference from 
the neighbors—you forget that this 


place is isolated—and Ellen isn't 
here. I’m going now, Jerry.” Her 
voice dragged wistfully, but the 


ominous quiet held no assurance of a 
softening of spirit in the prisoner. 
She waited a moment, then, with a 
bitter laugh, she passed noisily from 
the attic. 

Her triumphant bearing did not 
desert her as she dismissed the car- 
riage and stood on the porch watch- 
ing it crawl along the road, though 
her eyes saw nothing of it and the 
hazy blue of the sky into which it 
finally vanished. Then she went 
within doors, laid aside bonnet and 
shawl and sought the sitting-room, 
the scene of an earlier waiting. The 
place in the waning afternoon was 
quite dark, yet she made no attempt 
to open the blinds, but took up her 
position on the sofa, sitting stiffly 
erect. For the moment she allowed 
herself neither thoughts nor feel- 
ings. 

Outside, some birds near the house 
were singing the little broken songs 
of autumn, and within the eight-day 
clock in the hall ticked loudly ; other- 
wise the silence hung heavy every- 
where. Presently she started up with 
lifted head and strained attention. 
Strange sounds penetrated the still- 
ness, heavy blows upon a wooden 
surface, the fierce rattling of a door, 
then those futile thuds again. Her 
lips relaxed. 

“He’s strong, but I doubt if Sam- 
son himself could break through,” 
she said, half aloud. “He'll stop 
soon, when he sees how useless it is, 
he'll only bruise himself.” She 
caught her breath sharply, over- 
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whelmed by the thought of his phys- 
ical sufferings. 

“T don’t care,” she muttered, “I 
don’t care; ’twon’t be anything to the 
way he’s hurt me.” 

But the picture of his bruised 
flesh was too much for her and almost 
instantly she crossed the room to a 
small cupboard and groped around 
on its shelves, talking softly to her- 
self. 

“Hm! plenty of opodildoc—I felt 
sure of it—and arnica, too. There’s 
nothing so good for bruises as fomen- 
tations of arnica, unless it is witch 
hazel, only Jerry never could abide its 
smell. I must have everything 
ready.” 

When she had satisfied herself that 
the necessary articles were at hand, 
she returned to her place more tran- 
quil in mind. The sounds above- 
stairs had ceased and an interval of 
quiet ensued, broken after a while by 
a tremendous din, as the irate man, 
hoping to attract the attention of 
some chance passer-by, rent the air 
with his shouts for assistance. Again 
the listener allowed herself the luxury 
of a smile, and this time, as she set- 
tled comfortably into her corner, a 
little sound that was first cousin to a 
laugh escaped her. 

“Land’s sakes!” she ejaculated, “it’s 
enough to wake the dead. Well, well, 
all the Burgesses had strong lungs 
and carrying voices—not that they'll 
do Jerry much good now. Let him 
shout himself hoarse. It can’t hurt 
him unless—unless—he should break 
a blood vessel—” 

She thrilled under this new danger 
and wrung her hands in sudden dread. 
What could she do? Open the door 
—free him—let him walk out over her 
heart and the ruins of her home? She 
half started to her feet, then sank 
down again, clinging to the arm of 
the sofa with a fierce grip. The time 
crept on, the darkness deepened into 
night, and the house grew strangely 
quiet. Her fingers were numb with 
the tenseness of her grasp, yet she 
dared not free herself. That anchor- 


age gone, she knew how unerringly 
her dearest hopes would suffer ship- 
wreck. She was fighting for her 
home as stoutly as the bravest patriot 
ever fought for his land; to keep it 
she had thrown away her son’s love 
and esteem, for after that day’s work 
the old feelings could never be re- 
established between them. 

“T don’t care,” she moaned again, 
“T had to do it. I'll let him out in 
the morning.” 

In the morning. How far away it 
seemed! The clock in the hall struck 
eight, each sound quivering upon her 
heartstrings. The minutes were end- 
less in their going and so much might 
happen in those long, slow hours. 
She might die for one thing, like Mrs. 
Poindexter, who had gone to bed for 
the night in apparent health and had 
been found dead in the morning. 

“And not a soul to know when she 
went,” the old woman mumbled, “nor 
suspicioning that the end was so near. 
Cynthia Poindexter was always as 
sound as a nut and here I’ve had 
heart flutterings and turns for years. 
I might be taken like as not, then I 
wonder how Jerry would feel when 
he saw me.” 

The picture of his remorse and con- 
trition held her fancy captive for a 
few minutes, until across its grew- 
some details another thought struck 
sharply. Why, he wouldn’t know! 
He was a prisoner behind that strong 
little bolt. And the neighbors would 
be equally ignorant, they would sup- 
pose her safe and well at her son’s 
home. Every blind of the old house 
was closed, the doors were locked and 
the hackman would not think to 
speak of the altered plans. No one 
would know until Ellen came back, 
then all Broadmeadows — curious, 
bustling, kindly Broadmeadows — 
would hurry in to help where no 
human aid could avail further. And 


they would say such nice things of 
her—she knew their ways!—as they 
passed noiselessly about the quiet 
house, not suspecting aught of that 
There would be 


closet in the attic. 
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no cries nor blows to attract their at- 
tention; nothing but silence, or a 
little moaning, perhaps, which would 
not reach their hearing. Then the 
silence would come there—and stay. 

And while they were saying those 
kindly things and Agnes, half dis- 
tracted at her husband’s inexplicable 
absence, would yet find time in her 
own grief to sorrow over the loss of 
his mother, he would be lying up- 
stairs— dead! When would they 
know—how would they know? What 
would they think then? Not one of 
them but would guess that she had 
bolted the door; that her hand was 
red with the stain of his blood. 

She grew faint at the idea and 
trembled like a little leaf caught in the 
swirl of some mighty wind, yet she 
managed to get to her feet and, tot- 
tering forward, secured a light. Then 
she hastened from the room and ap- 
prehension pressed like some ugly 
spectre close at her side, chilling her 
with its icy breath. The stillness of 
the house terrified her. He might be 
dead—dying. The closet was so 
stuffy! On a sudden she remembered 
the heavy fold of flesh that lay along 
the edge of his collar and the purplish 
hue that came into his face in these 
later years in times of excitement. 
The thought burned in upon her 
brain like some acid and, as if to ac- 
centuate it, the light she carried fell 
just then across the portrait of an 
irascible-looking old gentleman with 
puffy red cheeks. Her hands shook. 
“Great-uncle Jeremiah Burgess,” 
something within her said clearly, 
“died of apoplexy—died of apoplexy.” 
She quickened her steps, panting with 
fright. 

The attic reached, she passed swift- 
ly to the closet whose deep silence 
made everything whirl unsteadily. 
She set the lamp down and put out a 
trembling hand, but as it hovered 
above the fastening there came the 
sound of an unmistakable snore from 
within. She bent nearer, standing 
mutely—not praying, not thinking 
even, but just listening to what 
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seemed to her the most exquisite 
music of this or any world. After a 
little she drew the bolt and opened 
the door with a cautious touch. 

The light showed the man sitting 
astride the chair, his arms folded on 
its back, his head resting upon them, 
one cheek uppermost. She stood 
looking down at him. He was a boy 
once more—her boy! That glint on 
his temple was gold, not silver, the 
gold that crisped all the shock of 
curls still heavy to the mother’s eyes, 
blind to the bald spot over which the 
thin wisps of hair had been laborious- 
ly plastered. The face was young 
again—free of all selfish, calculat- 
ing lines. Her boy—her boy! Her 
hands fluttered like snowflakes above 
him. 

It was no new thing to be there 
to coax the unwilling repentance from 
his lips ; apology had never come read- 
ily to him. For the moment, so real 
was the past to her, she did not doubt 
but that his first words would be an 
admission of regret. She knew, too, 
how the lifted eyes with their gleam 
of shame would meet hers half quizzi- 
cally, half defiantly. Then something 
made her shrink back dismayed. She 
dared not wake him. He was not 
a boy, he was a man—and she was 
the real offender. There could be no 
words of penitence on his part; only 
bitter upbraidings such as life at its 
longest would be too short to forget. 
There would be no shame in the 
raised eyes, but a look instead that 
would sear her very soul. She dared 
not meet it. She stole away utterly 
broken. Slight as was the noise of 
her going, however, it roused him. 

“No you don’t, Jem,” he muttered 
and, wakened by the sound of his 
voice, he sat erect stretching out his 
arms. 

“Get along, old fellow” he said, still 
under the dominion of his dream, 
then his eyes flashed a startled inter- 
rogation upon his surroundings. The 
next moment the realization of the 
past few hours and the degradation he 
had endured swept over him like some 
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huge wave that submerged all gentler 
remembrances. With a savage oath 
he seized the lamp and hurried from 
the attic. 

The whole house lay in darkness 
save for the light he carried. The 
doors of the sleeping-rooms were 
closed as he had left them in the after- 
noon; he opened each one grimly, 
but his search was unavailing. Then 
he passed to the lower floor and, as 
he reached the hall, across the tumult 
in his breast, there came the sound 
of a voice from the sitting-room. It 
was strange to his ears but instantly 
he was on fire with the thought that 
it belonged to some neighbor who 
was commenting upon the ignominy 
of his late punishment. And in twen- 
ty-four hours all Broadmeadows 
would be laughing at the way his 
mother had outwitted him — the 
Broadmeadows which he, Jeremiah 
Burgess, had seen fit to patronize! 

He put the lamp down and stole to 
the door; almost immediately he dis- 
covered that the voice, which from a 
distance had seemed unfamiliar, was 
his mother’s. It was keyed to a 
whisper and came in little gasping 
breaths interrupted every now and 
then by a sob. 

“She’s making me out a monster,” 
he snarled to himself, then he bent 
nearer. 

“Jerry’s real set,” the muffled voice 
said slowly, “he gets that from his 
father. All the Burgesses from A to 
Izzard were set—I—I ought to have 
remembered, but I didn’t. It just 
came to me that I could bring him 
round to my way of thinking so I—I 
pushed him into the closet and bolted 
the door.” 

There was a short pause which held 
no comment save the silence of a 
strict attention. 

“And when once the thing was 
done there was no undoing it. You 
know how that is! I forgot he was 
a man grown. And some men you 
can’t drive—they turn fractious at a 
‘must.’ Jerry’s that kind, and always 
was, even as a little chap. And coax- 





ing won't do much with him either; 
he’s just got to have his way. But 
the house—” A quick sob inter- 
rupted the speaker. “Oh! God, the 
old house. I’ve lost that and I’ve 
lost his love, too. He won’t be the 
same to me ever again. I—I—can’t 
bear to think how he’ll look at me. 
Oh! please dear God, just make it 
clear to him before he comes down- 
stairs why I did that dreadful thing. 
Help him to understand a little.” 

The listener started back; his 
mother had no visitor, she was alone 
with her God. The first feeling he 
experienced was one of relief that 
Broadmeadows was not, and would 
never be cognizant of his ignominy. 
How he appeared in the eyes of his 
Maker was of lesser moment. But 
even at its height the sense of relief 
slipped from him, leaving him awed 
and shamefaced in the presence of 
that naked human soul. He turned 
to go, then something kept him 
rooted to the spot, his anger forgotten 
as he listened to the intimate out- 
pouring of the surcharged heart. 

“TJ—I suppose Jerry doesn’t stop to 
think—he never was cruel. This 
house is just like any other to him, 
and the man probably offered a big 
price and money is such a temptation. 
He says he worries about me off here 
alone—not that any harm could come 
in Broadmeadows!—and he wants me 
with him. But it wouldn’t be my 
home. Oh! God, you know what a 
proud spirit I have and how I’d hate 
to sit at the side of the table and see 
another woman pour the tea day after 
day and manage the house. I’d want 
to have my say. But I could stand 
that! It’s—it’s the giving up of the 
old place that most kills me. Fifty- 
seven years last month, dear God, 
since I came here a bride. The clem- 
atis was like a veil of lace over the 
porch and the honeysuckle was blos- 
soming in the hedge between the red 
leaves of the creeper—oh! you who 
made them all, you remember how 
beautiful they were that year.... 

“And the house—home! I couldn’t 
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bear to have strangers passing in and 
out, calling it their own and growing 
to love it in their turn. It’s mine— 
mine! I’ve never been lonely here a 
minute, though folks think I need 
cheering up. You know different, 
Lord. It’s never silent to me, I can 
hear the old voices and the old steps 
—his steps and the boys—and I can 
see all their faces. Nights when I 
sit by myself they’re all around 
me—all—every one—” Her sobs 
choked her; after a moment she went 
on: 
“Oh! dear God, you know how 
wicked I’ve been this day and there 
ain’t any going back. But if you'll 
let me have Jerry’s love again I'll give 
up this house  willingly—willingly, 
Lord. Ill go with him to the city, 
I'll try to like new-fangled ways, I’ll 
try to hold my tongue, and if you'll 
help me I'll keep a smiling face to the 
end and not say anything about this 
—this place. I'll let it go to get his 
love again. Be merciful to me, oh! 
Lord, he’s my boy. I can’t have him 
turn from me—he’s all I have left— 
be merciful to me—” 

* The man at the door pushed it wide 


FALLETH SNOW 


and the light from without ran in 
like a little golden path that led across 
the floor to the kneeling figure at the 
opposite side of the room. 

“Mother!” The word stuck in his 
throat, it was scarcely audible; he 
tried again and succeeded better. 

“Oh! I say, mother, haven’t you 
a piece of apple pie for me? I’m most 
starved.” 

She was on her feet in an instant 
—dazed—incredulous. It was some 
echo from the past; the room was full 
of voices. Then the light from the 
hall steadied her nerves and showed 
her his figure dark and large against 
its glow. She swept to his side, but 
before she could touch him his arms 
drew her close. She put up her 
trembling hands and turned his tear- 
stained face to the lamp, her own 
white and broken. 

“Bless that closet!” he said, quick- 
ly. “Do you think I’m going to let 
it'go out of the family? I guess not. 
My boys shall have a taste of its 
discipline and be better men for it, 
please God. Hush, mother, hush— 
there isn’t money enough in the 
world to buy the old house.” 








THE TENTH TIME FALLETH SNOW. 
By Julia Harris May. 


EN years, my darling, since I saw thine eyes 
And heard thy voice and touched thy clinging hand, 
And by its pulse-beats half could understand 
What thou wert thinking. Memory glorifies 
The beauty of thy life, as summer dies 


Upon the fields again. 


Above our garden land 
The tenth time falleth snow, 


by north winds fanned, 


Since I enjoyed thy radiant surprise 
At birthday gift or picked the blossoms near 


Our home with thee. 


It was a summer noon; 


On yonder bank, close to thy listening ear, 
I tried to sing a song to Heaven in tune, 


And heard thee say: 


“Not that, to-day, my dear,— 


3ut sing me this: ‘Oh, linger long, sweet June!’ ”’ 
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We recently published an_illus- 
trated article by Rev. William Elliot 
Griffis upon New Hampshire’s Part 


in Sullivan’s Expedition of 1779. 
Every one who read that delightful 
article upon an episode which has 
been much neglected will welcome 
the new book upon “The Old New 
York Frontier” by Francis Whiting 
Halsey, in which that noteworthy ex- 
pedition appears as one link in a long 
chain of events which determined the 
boundaries and fortunes of the -state 
of New York. Mr. Halsey brings to- 
gether the results of earlier writers 
and adds much new material, the fruit 
of later researches, making a distinct 
contribution to New York history. 
Indians and fur traders, French mis- 
sionaries, Dutchmen and Germans, 
Clinton, Sullivan and Joseph Brant 
are among the characters in the long 
story, which covers almost two cen- 
turies, ending with 1800. New Eng- 
land took part in the pioneering 
work which followed the Revolution, 
many of the pioneers being men who 
had served in the war. Mr. Powell 
has told the story of some of them in 
New York in various numbers of this 
magazine, and Mr. Halsey has much 
fresh information concerning them 
here. His beautifully printed volume 
is enriched by well chosen pictures. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 
$2.50.) 


* 
* * 


“Literary Friends and Acquaint- 
ances,” by W. D. Howells, has all the 
charm which marks everything in the 
way of reminiscence and criticism 
that comes from Mr. Howells’s hand. 
Some of the chapters—on Longfel- 
low, Lowell and Holmes—have al- 
ready appeared in the magazines; but 
it is delightful to read them again and 
to have them together. It is hard to 
say in which respect this volume is 
most valuable—as literary criticism, 
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as literary history or as autobiogra- 
phy. The fact that there is so much 
of Mr. Howells himself in it, and that 
we are throughout taken so frankly 
and delicately into his own confi- 
dence, gives it a rare personal flavor 
and a high value as a revelation of the 
life, in its Boston period, of one who 
now stands at the head of American 
letters. No juster or more interesting 
estimates of the poets of our golden 
age have ever been written, while as a 
picture of the literary life of Boston a 
generation ago the book has no equal 
and no rival. 

We could wish that the publishers 
had done their work as well as Mr. 
Howells has done his; but the por- 
traits which have been gathered in 
considerable number to illustrate the 
book are in great part old and poor 
and quite unworthy. (Harper & 
Bros., N. Y. $2.50.) 


* 
* * 

The first volume of the series of 
Art Histories to be used by James 
Frederick Hopkins, superintendent 
of drawing in the Boston public 
schools, treats entirely of architec- 
ture. Mr. Hopkins handles his sub- 
ject in a light, interesting manner, 
avoiding technicalities and making 
his chief aim that of interesting his 
readers, at the same time, however, 
instructing them. We never tire of 
reading of the wonderful Roman 
monuments or the beautiful Gothic 
cathedrals, and Mr. Hopkins de- 
scribes them all well, and the value of 
his book is enhanced by its wealth of 
information. An unusual number of 
illustrations accompany the text; 
many of them unnecessarily poor. 
(Educational Pub. Co., Boston. 
$1.00.) 


* 
* * 


When, some years ago, we ran 
serials in this magazine, one of the 
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most popular we ever printed was 
“John Ballantyne.” Although the 
events in which the hero figures oc- 
cur partly in England, and although 
he has been brought up in an English 
home by a mother whose one wish is 
that he never visit this country, the 
story is distinctively American. There 
is in it an excellent description of a 
New Jersey community called The 
Brotherhood, much such a one as 


Laurence Oliphant once started, as | 


well as glimpses of Plymouth and | 


Nantucket. Mrs. Campbell has re- 


written a large part of the story, and | 


it is now brought out in book form 
under the title “Ballantyne.” The 
problem which the novel presents is 
an interesting one and the plot is 
original. 
ton. $1.50.) 


* 
% 


* Ok 


(Little, Brown & Co., Bos- | 


If there is any truth in Frederick | 
Palmer’s vulgar “Ways of the Ser- | 


vice” the Navy and War Depart- 


ments should look to it at once and | 


reform them. The joyful slaughter 
of the Filipino and the blustering 
brag of the officers, ignorant of dis- 
cipline and regardless of the orders 
of superiors, plainly show that 
these stories were written “after 
seeing service in four campaigns”— 


as a newspaper correspondent. (Chas. 
Seribner’s Sons, N. Y. $1.50.) 
* 
ok * 


How different the real thing is ap- 
pears in “Under Tops’ls and Tents,” 
by Cyrus T. Brady, who has the un- 
usual distinction of having served his 
country under both. Humorous, pa- 
thetic, dramatic and occasionally even 
tragic, these experiences cover a wide 
range of life, from the skylarking of 
the cadets at Annapolis to some 
heartrending scenes in the war with 
Spain. The stories have the same 
qualities that led us to speak so high- 
ly of Mr. Brady’s romances, and es- 
pecially of his soul-stirring “Recol- 
lections of a Missionary in the Great 
West.” In a modest autobiograph- 
ical foreword he tells his develop- 
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ment from naval cadet to railroad 
man, deacon, priest, missionary, 
captain and chaplain of volunteers, 
archdeacon of Pennsylvania, and, 
finally, rector of a Philadelphia pai 
ish. (Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 
$1.50.) 
a * * 

The scene of “Lysbeth’” depart: 
from Rider Haggard’s familiar fields 
and shows the city of Leyden at th 
time of the Inquisition and the final 
driving out of the Spaniards. Th« 
author’s audaciously thrilling adven 
tures have thus more fact and mor: 
historical background to render them 
probable than is usual with him. 
Every character in the story is, at 
least, possible, except, perhaps, the 
giant “Red Martin’ who amuses 
himself by seizing a Spanish man-at- 
arms in each hand and rubbing their 
faces together until they are reduced 
to a pulp and then dropping the 
corpses into a canal. The horrors of 
the religious persecutions and re- 
venges are effectively painted and the 
death of the Spanish monster, “Mon- 
talvo,” at the hands of the mob is a 
striking picture of the desperation to 
which the Dutch were driven. There 
are many and _ good _ illustrations. 


(Longmans, Green & Co. N. Y. 
$1.50.) 
oe 
A series of “Home and School 


Classics,” neatly made and sold at a 
very low price, is being published at 
monthly intervals. The whole twen- 
ty-seven numbers contain the best of 
reading for children and can be had 


for $3.20. Miss Edgeworth, Jean 
Ingelow, Harriet Martineau and 
Shakespeare are among the _hali 


dozen of the authors most recently at 
hand. (D.C. Heath & Co., Boston.) 
2k 


* 


The ever-delightful Mrs. Alexan- 
der is not below her reputation in “A 
Missing Hero.” <A gay, young Lon- 
doner goes out of his box during the 
performance of an opera, leaving 
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the ladies he has escorted thither, and 
disappears—disappears as completely 
as if the earth had opened and swal- 
lowed him. The scene of the rest of 
the story is laid in South Africa, at 
the moment when hostilities were be- 
ginning there between Boers and the 
English—a moment fraught with 
tragic situations which the author has 
managed with high lights of probable 
history. The characterizations are 
well rounded out and prove very in- 
teresting. (R. 1. Fenno & Co., N. Y. 
$1.50.) 
* 
* OK 


“What Is To Be,” by Cora Linn 
Daniels, to quote the author’s own 
words, “will probably be set down by 
most people as a work of the imagina- 
tion, by others as a_ superstitious 
piece of nonsense, and by a few as a 
singular history of unusual phenom- 
ena.” It is a book which, now using 
the form of science and now that of 
the imagination, deals with our condi- 
tion after death, scientific spiritual- 
ism, reincarnation, astrology, a day in 
heaven, and other subjects which al- 
ways on some side touch the occult. 
Such men as the late Edward You- 
mans encouraged its publication in 
flattering terms, and Richard Hodg- 
son, the secretary of our Society of 
Psychical Research, pronounced it 
the most remarkable work in its field 
which he had ever seen. Such com- 
mendations are sufficient to avouch it 
an interesting work; and such it is. 
(Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.00.) 


" 
"* 

It has been so much the custom 
lately to dramatize successful novels 
that one is almost surprised that the 
contrary course has not before been 
taken by a_ successful dramatist. 
Miss Crosman’s charming perform- 
ance in the title role of “Mistress 
Nell” has suggested to Mr. George C. 
Hazelton, Jr., the author of the play, 
to compose “A Merry Tale of a Merry 
Time,” using the same historic inci- 
dents, and so novelizing his drama. 
The temptation to illustrate it with 
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pictures from Miss Crosman’s presen- 
tation has been heroically over- 
come,—Sir Peter Lely’s portrait 
being the only illustration in the 
book. (Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 
$1.50.) 
*k 
* x 

The opening scene of Gwendolen 
Overton’s* Heritage of Unrest” could 
not well be stronger on the pathetic 
side. In the ’70’s a party of United 
States soldiers on their way to a 
Western agency were suffering great- 
ly from heat and thirst. They had 
not an extra horse among them when 
the one Cabot was riding failed him. 
For a little he mounted behind a com- 
rade, but all the animals were fagged 
and could not be counted on to carry 
even singly for any distance. The 
dismounted man must be left to 
trudge on by himself. “He stood 
quite still and erect, looking after 
them, a dead light of renunciation of 
life and hope in his eyes. They came 
in search of him two days later and 
scoured the valley and the hills. But 
the last they ever saw of him was 
then, following them, a tiny speck 
upon the desert. The big wolf had 
stopped again and turned about, com- 
ing slowly after him, and two buz- 
zards_ circled above him, casting 
down on his path the flitting shadows 
of their wings.” 

The whole book is vivid with the 
clash of characteristics born of mixed 
races, the heroine herself having ir- 
repressible Indian qualities in her 
blood. It all goes to show how racial 
and national character is, and how im- 
possible it is on that account to form 
just judgments between different peo- 
ples. And it shows too the stern de- 
tails of military obedience, the posi- 
tive quality of courage that must 
never flag in sudden and terrible 
emergency, the straits, the suffering, 
the daily terror, the horrible death 
pretty sure, sooner or later, to be met 
in conquering barbarous nations. As 
an object lesson specially timely, the 
story is to be commended. (The Mac- 
millan Co., N. Y. $1.50.) 
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Cycle Interest Not Decreasing. 


Soon after the pneumatic tired 
bicycle made its appearance the 
world suddenly awoke to the fact that 
it was in possession of a new and 
wonderfully convenient means of lo- 
comotion and began to make use of it 
with all possible haste. The modern 
wheel came upon humanity like an 
unannounced comet and the subse- 
quent pell-mell rush to take advan- 
tage of the benefits it offered has, in 
view of more recent conditions, been 
rather inaptly termed a craze. It is 
true that the newly found instrumen- 
tality which made the human body a 
source of motive power many times 
stronger than that available in walk- 
ing proved irresistibly fascinating to 
multitudes of people, men and 
women, young and old; but its sud- 
den spring into popularity was hardly 
of the craze character, if by craze is 
meant that sort of deranged enthu- 
siasm which, without sense or reason, 
blindly takes up with this or that 
passing whim or freak of faddism. 

It was natural enough that the at- 
tractions of wheeling should prove so 
alluring that a great many young per- 
sons of both sexes for a time were 
more inclined to live to cycle than to 
use the cycle as an aid to improved 
living. There was some overdoing, 
no doubt, and there certainly was an 
inordinate amount of wheel talk; but 
time has checked the overflow of en- 
thusiasm and the wheel has apparent- 
ly settled into its permanent place 
among those necessary things of the 
mechanical kind provided to meet the 
increasing complexities of modern 
life. 

The lessened noise and stir over the 
bicycle and things pertaining thereto 
seems in some quarters to have cre- 
ated the impression that there has 
been a marked decline in its use. 
Close observation does not, however, 
sustain this view. In fact, the re- 
verse appears to be the case. Infor- 
mation from reliable sources in- 
dicates that more bicycles are ridden 
now than at any previous time and 
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that the number in use is increasing 
at a rate that is very satisfactory to 
all who are appreciative of the numer- 
ous advantages derived from the 
wheel as a light, speedy and compar- 
atively inexpensive vehicle adapted to 
many practical uses. 

The bicycle long since became too 
widely popular to remain a prescribed 
toy of society, but it is noticeable that 
many of the ultra-fashionable still 
take their cycling as a matter of 
course for its own sake and for the 
healthfulness of the exercise. Entire- 
ly regardless of questions of social 
standing, age or sex, the wheel as an 
implement of necessary use, recrea- 
tion and healthful exercise is in evi- 
dence throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. In some of the 
larger centres of population where 
cycling gained its first foothold the 
riders are less conspicuous than for- 
merly; fewer of them are seen to- 
gether on parkways and boulevards; 
there is less of parade and show in 
their doings as a class and less cen- 
tury running and other extrava- 
gances on the part of individuals; but 
because the wheelmen of the present 
are less gregarious and more re- 
strained than their predecessors it 
does not follow that there are not 
more of them in the aggregate. 





That Little Book, 


“Babies,” issued by Borden’s Con- 
densed Milk Co., New York, should 
be in the hands of all young mothers. 
The hints it contains are invaluable 
to the inexperinced. Sent free upon 
application. 





Dr. Geo. R. Pickering, the great 
medical book reviewer, of Philadel- 
phia, says the “Science of Life” is the 
best medical work that has been is- 
sued from the American press for 
fifty years. It ought to be the best, 
for more than a million copies have 
been printed and sold. The advertise- 
ment is elsewhere in these pages. 
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MANASSEH CUTLER. 


From a painting by N. Lakeman in the possession of the Essex Institute. 


























